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ABSTRACT 1 , 

This documentary statement was prepared in response 
to those seabers participating in the 16th International Congress of 
the International Council for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, who recoasended in August 1975 that sescer countries 
prepare a statesen** on current status of health, physical education 
and recreation,. Attention is given in this document to physical 
education, sport, and active recreatior. in and out of school in the 
Onited Spates, particular!? for sclrool age. you* h. (Author /JO) 
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FOREWORD 

tentary statement ts preparec 1 in respoaec to those members *~ 
Itb International Congress of the tnteraatlon&l Council for>, 
*tton, and Recreation, August. 1975, to Rotterdam, Netber- 
sommendatfom . 



Each member dot 
!€Hf>SR Congress 
on the current status' 



ts to prepare and to distribute at the next * 
loo City, 1977) a documentary statement 
saltb, physical education and recreation. 



IWa document has been preparec 
ICRPSR members and for other dti 



the Interchange of such Information with 
itton as desired. 



This doooment gives attention to^roloal education, school sport, and 
active recreation In and out of scnooL TtS^npbaete, however, ts upon physical 
education and sport for school age youth lot aM$eot of school, although there are 
extensions of the Information and the Interpretation It ts Intended that a separate 
and complete documentary statement will be developed? cover eaoh of the other 
areas, health education and recreation. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Physical BduoatioA In the United 8tates of America Is considered to be 
t regular aad essential part of the total education of boys asd^trls, young men 
and young women, of the nation. Organised, sequential instruction In physical 
ednoatton la tnolnded as a part of the elementary and secondary sobool ourrlou- 
lam and of the college and university experience. Teachers of physical ednoa- 
tton are accredited and compensated; on the same basis as teachers of other 
subjects. Physical eduoation facilities, equipment and supplies are provided in 
most public and private schools and colleges as necessities for a complete edu- 
cational program. 

Sport participation wfthdn the school and college and between institutions * 

is considered to have educational content and Is * recognised oeuipourtrt ^of 

schooling. Certified teachers serve as coaches in programs sponsored by local 
boards of education. College and university coaches are usually fully recog- 
nized and certified members of the faculty. 



Sport and active recreation activities are sponsored at all levels and 

include jntramural and extramural play with little emphasis upon the competi- 
tive endeavor." Clubs give instruction and opportunity to participate in many 
active endeavors as Judo, swimming, backpacking, eWlnc bicycling and 
Jogging. 

An Important and basic element in all education is state and local auto* 
noray in administration. The curricula and the management of elementary and 
secondary education are the respoa Cbtllty of state governments rather than of 
any federal agency. Colleges and universities are administered by public 
agencies or by independent boards of trustees. 

A decentralised system of education exists. Hie responsibility for 
education is legally delegated to the* states. States thus have the right and the 
responsibility to carry out education program. The administrative structure 
is usuaH/based upon the county organisation, a governmental unit, but cities 
attaining a certain size, or in a given geographical situation may have autonomy 
in the education program. Programs are formulated by school boards of elected 
citizens working with educators and administrators. Schools are conducted on 
three levels, elem itary, secondary, and post secondary. Education is usually 
provided in elementary schools which include children from age 5 or 6 through 
secondary schools which include youth 16 to 19 years of age. Most post secon- 
dary education receives some support from state or private funding. 

« 

There are 212,000,000 people In the United States living In varying geo 
graphical and climatic contlltton/v. They arc of many origins and races. Hiere 
Is a variety In the activity Included In the program for physical education, sport*. 




and active recreation. 
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• tt» oltisene of the United States plabo an emphaeia upon Individuality > 
Independence tad reliability. There la no nattoaal mandated program of activity 
nor ttatemeat of requirements for eohoola or fay proteoaipnaJe* 8ehooJ rtis- 
trtota, state ajpnoiee, and professional organisations, eet tneSr own standards ' 
for program, service, quaROotfttoo, satk.raeepfetton. T^e breadth of interests, 
the many contributors, and the dttflangi to seek excellence give impetus to 
professional and pr ogr a m development, mdlrtdoala and groups assume respon- 
sibility ratner man to have directives from a central government or bureau.' 
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A. Phyalca/Education 



Educators, physical educators, coaches and r£?r«atioolals express * 
many Ideas whloh have a com moo core of humanistic ooocerns for the outcome 
of their programs. They point to ths fact that their endeavors and cddesttonal 
aotfvlties are directed toward the achievement of desirable outcomes. Tola Is 
s brief of s statement of outcomes of physical crtonatioji tor eiejaeataury oeJMren: 

Grades 1-12 



. education through activity 

. promotion of growth and development 

. contribution to health and general well being 

. contribution to general and total fitness 

. - development of useful efficient movement skills and , 

progressions in ability 
. development of a wholesome self-concept and an 

acceptable perception of others 
. satisfaction in the constructive use of time and of 

leisure 

. mastery of some social skills of an active nature 
. conditioning for active and participative endeavor 1 

This la a brief of a statement of outcomes for elementary children In upper 
grades: 

Grades 8-12 

t. Physical educator* In moat states plan a curriculum in cooperation with 
the Slate Director, or with the supervisor In the city or county or school district. 
Typlcsl of such planning ts this statement by public school teachers in the State 

of Utah. - > 
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The School Programs In Health, Physical Educa t ion, and Hecreatlcn ? 
A Statement of Basic 'Beliefs, The Society of State Directors of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Simon A. McNeely, Secretary- Treasurer, 9%0f» 
Hlllrldge Drive. Kensington, Maryland 20795, pp. 6. 



Physical Education Goals and Objectives for Secondary 
Sohool Youth* 

To. make an optimum* contribution through regular physical 
.activity to the organic vigor, btologtaai efficiency, and 
physical ft toe en each student 

:1urough selects physical activities to develop neuromuscular 
coordination, InoiudChg n\otor skills, rhythmical response, 
and spontaneous, creative activity. / 

To prepare youths to be skillful and knowledgeable partici- 
pants In a variety of apart*, rhythms, games and recreational 
" activities now— as well as in their future adult life. 

• * ■ 

Through sports, games and rhythms, to Involve youths to 
social situations where leadership* cooperation, fa*r play, 
self coQtr£l ,. spor tern anshlp, acceptance of rules, an J tb* 
acceptance of officials .are developed to contribute In a major 
Way toward the perpetuation of the democratic way of life 
Including respect for Individuals and 9*1 r inherent strengths 
and weaknesses. . ■ * 

., » 
To help each student squire the concept that man was created 
'as«a biological organism with, Joints, muscles, 'tendons, liga- 
ments, etc. , needing regular physical activity, and that 
regular physical activity enhances overall health of the normal 
person; whereas the limited Inactive, sedentary, spectator 
life, decreases overall health and physiological efficiency. 

help each student to acquire the concept and to experience 
an* appreciate that participation In vigorous physloal activity 
offers release of tension and restore five and recreative values 
to th<Mndl vidua 1. * 

Students will by personal choice aod decision. participate 
regularly In vigorous physical activity With an aw.airf ncss 
of the values and t*«rteftts it offers them. 

Student*? under *tond the medical and scientific role that 
regular vigorous cxorel>V plays lo maintenance of weight, 
reduction of heart cllaeawe risks, and general health. 3 



S< conda r y Sc ho< i\ _ j jtyslca^ Kduojtlon InJJffh . I'tah State Hoard o! 
i, 2f>0 P^tM. Fifth South Sir* et, Salt l ake City , I'tah 841! 1 pp* 3- 
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CgUeggs tod Universities 

Public and private colleges and uclvei eftiea have varying typpa of pro* 
frame and degrees of commitment to a program of physloal education and sport. 
'Where a good or full program la presented there is often a strong statement of 
support by the administration' and the department for the program and a clear 
delineation of alms add ofaje stives. Professional educe tors of the Amerioan 
Allfance for He aid), Physical Education, and Recreation state objectives for the 
program for colleges and universities as follows (paraphrased): 

to know 

how man moves . 
why he moves 

the physiological, sociological, psychological consequences of/movement 
skills and motor patterns of movement 

o Warn 

to perform efficiently the motor skills for everyday living and 
recroatior 

tn maintain sound physiological functions 
to increase awareness of physical self 

to enhance aesthetic appreciation through expressive and-creatlve 
activities 

-- to provide situations * 

* 0 

. tor cooperation and competition 
- for successful experience! 1 

for developing enjoyable and satisfying awareness 
for developing a desire and habit for activity 3 

Categories of Objectives ' 

Educators now subdivide general abstract objectives into n ore concrete 
statements of objectives and these serve the purpose of physical education, 
sport and active reeYeatlon, Thev arc listed here but explained In more com 
pletr detail b', Nixon and Jewett 



Guide to Excellence for Physical Education In Colleges and Universities . 
A AH PER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW. , Washington, D.C., 200? r., pp. 7, 

4 

Nixon, John E. and .Fewett, Ann E. An Introduction to Physlca^ Educ a- 
tion (Eighth edition) Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Co. , 1974, pp. 96-K17, 



, r 

general objectives 
. insfeuottonal objectives 4 
behavioral and pespfornumoe objectives 
expressive objectives » ' . t 

and they develop an additional olaasffioatfon, 

student objectives 

stating, "It Is fundamentally Important to take student objectives into consider- 
atton In the total process'* and listing , > 

"to have fun 
to be With the group 

to learn more about me gams and become more skillful 
-to develop strength an ! enduranoe 
to make 4he team 
• to develop a bitter physique— to be better looking 
to gejt away, for a time from the confinement con- 
noted with study" 6 # 

Modern educators a^ ^vtag attention to. Individuals and are emphasizing goal 
setting and the meeting©? « u'Mdual needs. Physical education, apor$ and aotfve 
reoreaUon are reo<%oiMt x ^ highly tndtvidualisfto in their egression, their 
satisfaction and their IL>? question. • 

' / . 

B. Sport and Act. .v ft eolation in. the Schools 

Sport'and active recreatfop program* In schools are considered to be an 
extension of the physical education program. Sj>orta provide a laboratory where 
students may apply and enjoy fee skills* the sportsmanship and other desirable 
ways of being mat are taught in physical education. Tne Society of Stats Direc- 
tors of Health, Physical Eduoatfrn, and Recreation consider two major kinds of 
sports programs, extra-class activities and Interscholaatic activities. 7 



Ibid. , pp. \07. 

g 

Ibid. , pp. 10?. 

7 1 
The? Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, op. clt. , pp. 10-14. 
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Extra-class activities include intramurals, extradurals, eports clubs 
and recreation activities. Intramural sports are oompetitfdns that are carried 
on among groups or units within the school, ooOeg© or university. 

Extramural e are competitions carried on among groups op units of one 
institution with those of ojber Institutions. Such competition is informal and the 
units may represent several levels of ability. There is a heavy emphasis on the 
social outcomes. 

Sports clubs are gWHiR^whose members wish to advance their a Mils, 
understandings and opportunities to participate in a particular sport. 

Recreation activities provide Informal opportunities for sports partici- 
pation often on a "drop-la" basis. Games and' other competitive activities are 
usually spontaneous or minimally organized. Other sports for both individuals 
and groups are made avaf lable for voluntary participation, 

Interschool athletics provide opportunity for selected well-skilled ath- 
Jetes representing one school, college or university to oompete against similar 
Individuals or teams representing other Institutions. Such competition Is char- 
acterized by intensive training and coaching and a high degree of organization; 
usually team standings and championships are determined within leagues or 
conferences. v * v 



The alms and objectives of extra-class and Interschool activities are 
essentially the same. Both forms provide opportunities for learning and for 
healthful, enj oyable participation which are not available In the classroom or 
academic environment and whloh amplify the possibilities Inherent in physical 
education Instruction. Extra-claos activities provide for enrolment of indi- 
vidual resources, soolal exchange, and wholesome competition on a voluntary 
pasts usually below the level of excellence of interschool teams. Interschool 
and Intercollegiate athletics provide similar values at a h!gner level of skill. 
These competitions offer learning opportunities for students, parents, and 
members of the conffnunity. The platform statement on Athletics in Education 
of the American Alliance for Health, Physical Education and Recreation lists 
the following objectives in athletics: 

physical fitness * 
skill In movement 
social development 
recreation 

Those objectives are sought In var Ing degrees in school, colfege and 
university programs. Many educators and sportsmen stress the potential of 
athletics to deepen Individual qualities that may carry over to other wspects of 
life. Among these are sclf-dlsclpllne, the subjugation of self-interest to achieve 
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a common goal* the ability to place victory or defeat In proper perspective, 
the pursuit of excellence, and the development qf Individual capabilities. 

• Cach of the types-of participation attempts to meet the neede and Inter- 
eets of the'largect poeelble member of stodsnts, born male and female. Schools, 
college*, and tmlveremes try -to offer a wide variety of sports tor bom sexes, 
. Sports participation by girls and women has increased marltedly. Problems 
regarding ooaohtog, and administering, ^financing, and scheduling these pro- 
grams have grown to recent years. These problems are being met and eolations 
are being worked bat by sponsoring inetttnttons. 




I 
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CHAPTER n . % 

* 

\ PROGRAM 
A, Physical Education » 

jftg Basic Framework '; / 

* Education is usually administered at three levels— elementary^ second- 
., ary, and postseoondary education. Part of the program In most states Includes 
kindergartens, vocational education, adult education fnd sohools or olasses for 
the gifted, the mentally retarded, the blind, the partially seeing, the deaf, the 
hatd of hearing, and orjppled ohlldren. Free public sohool at the first two levels 
represents the most common practice In education. Most states oonduot par- 
tially Supported colleges and universities. Most private posteeoondary sohools 
have financial support by Individuals or organizations and charge tuition. 

The organization ano* curriculum of private sohools and universities are 
similar to those of the free public schools. There aire many cooperative rela- 
4 tlonshlps between.pubilc and private schools. 

Elementary sohools provide education for at least 8 years, and some 
* -sohools for 8 years. The minimum entrance age Is 6. Secondary schools pro- 
vide education for at least 4 years kind In some oases, 6 years. The usual 
entrance agte Is 12*or 14. While compulsory attendance laws va*y slightly from " 
one state to another, the laws usually require that ohlldren between the ages of 
. 7 tuhJ 16 attend sohool. Completion of 12 grades of sohoollng Is usually required 
before entering posteeoondary education. Posteeoondary education Includes all 
programs of less than 4* years In professional, technical, and community col- 
leges, 4-year undergraduate programs and graduate studies. 

The school year for public elementary and secondary sohools usually 
begins tn September and ends. In June. School districts across the country 
strive to make educational opportunities available to children In a variety of v 
settings and throughout the year, Including the summer months. 

The elementary sohool Is usually composed of the kindergarten and an 
additions! six or ^ight grades, to some communities, nursery school for 8- 
or 4-year olds-may be provided for a period of 1 or 2 years before the children 
enter kindergarten. The kindergarten enrolls 4- and 5-year olds for 1 or 2 
years, before they enter the first grade, m sohie school districts, the two 
' beginning units overlap. Approximately 84. 1 percent of the 5 -year bids tn the 
population were enrolled in kindergarten in 1973. 
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The 8-4 plan l* used In many schools. Students pursue grades 1 through 
8 In elementary sohool, and grades 8 jipough 12 In a secondary Softool.- The 
6-3-8 plan provides for Intermediate flunjor) and' senior high school of 3 grades 
each, lbs 6-6 p!an (Six grades tn elementary and six grades In a combined 
Junior-senior secondary sohool) ts also used, but is not as common as the 8-4 
or 6-3 «*8 plans. Physical education is organized and administered as a* regular 
part of education at all three levels^elementary, secondary and postsecondary. 
The field has grown in importance during tie past 60 years. 

Sohool Requirements and Enrollments 
in physical Education * . 

Physical education, as, part of the educational experience for children In 
grades I through 12, is required by law or regulation in. 46 states and in all of 
the outlying areas, m two of the "our states not having a specific law or regula- 
tion, physical education ts require* for state- accreditation of individual schools. 
Hie two other states recommend that physical education bo Included in the sohool, 
curriculum. * * 

State requirements and secondary sonool enrollments are indicative of a 
basic ooncern to provide physical education experiences for school-age children 
which has existed for more man 60 years. State requirements and data on en- 
rollment do not give a clear picture of the quality of the programs. State 
requirements are generally minimal and do not provide sufficient time fo.r « 
thorough program of physical education. Although a large number of secondary 
school students are enrolled tn physical education, enrollment figures cannot 
show the frequency, length, intensity, or nature of the physical education 
participation. ♦ 

In 1963, die U.S. Office of Education, In cooperation with the President's 
Council on Physical Fitness, surveyed a representative sample of approximately 
2,500 elementary and* secondary schools to determine certain prfcottoes related 
to physical education and fitness. With the data, reported In the U. S. O. E. 
publication, Physical Achievement and the Schools. 1966, was the following 
statement: j 

. Nearly all schools provided physical education at some grade 
level, but only four schools In ten provided such programs as 
frequently as five days a week. In grades 4-6, approximately 
18% of the students had no physical education; about 20% had 
physical education only once or twice a week, m grades 7 and . 
8, the percentage of students having physical education zero, 
cne and two days per week were, respectively, about 16, 13, 
aui 20 percent. 



l UnItod States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 

Education, Physical Achievement and the Schools , 1965, Washington, D%C, 
20202. ; 
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Hie greatest degree of parttolpation wee In grade 0 where 87% of the 
^.etjidente bad physical eduoatton and nearly 75% had three or more days per week 
" of class* Hie peroentage of male students scheduled tor aero, one, two, three, 

four, and five periods per week, were, respectively, three, three * 19, 28, six 

and 42* Percentages for ninth-grade girls were three, four, 26, 24, 6, and 37. 

Participation In- the last three grades of secondary school decreased year by 

year^as^nown to this summary: 

Peroentage of Schools Scheduling Phystoal Eduoatton 

Program Grade 10 Grade*! I Grade 12 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 

0 days/week 7 8 15 17 18 20 , • ' 

1 day/week 1 * 3 2 3 , 2 4 

3 days/week 19 27 19 28 r 18 26 v 

4 days/week 4 3 4 3 4 3 
6 days/week 40 36 40 32 39 30 

Median Number 
of days per 

week 3.8 3.5 3.7 ^*3.1 3.6 3.0 

t 

A study conducted by the II.. S. Office of Eduoatton indicates that 80. 3% 
of the students in public secondary schools (grades 7- 12) were enrolled in 
physical education 1n the sohool year 1972-78. The course listings attempt to 
take into aooount the various ways physloal education is scheduled, to about . 
one-third of the oases, physical education is combined with health eduoatton. 
This means that part of the* time (Usually most of the time), instruction le given 
in physical education, while at other ttmes'the instruction oenmrs on health 
education. One pattern is three days a week of physical education and two days 
of health education. Physical education is scheduled separately from health edu- 
oatton in about 68% of the cases. In both the combined and separate scheduling 
of physical education, courses have been offered predominately by grade and 
for boys and girls separately. (This separation of' sexes is ohanging, as ex- 
plained In the paragraph on Title DC below. ) to a small proportion of school ^* 
there are olksses for boys grouped without regard to grade and similarly for 
girls. The practice of scheduling health eduoatton as a separate course is 
growing, to 1972-73, about 15% of the course offerings were in heafth education 
or a sub-topic. < ^ 



Summary of Offerings and Enrollments In Public Secondary Schoola , 
.United States Offloe of Education, Washington, D.C 1973, pp. 12-13. 

V 
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Title DC: Prohibition of Sex Discrimination in Education 

IfceyCongress passed a comprehensive education aot la 1972 one part of 
whtoh, TUle DC, provides that "No-person In the United States shall, on toe 
basts- of sex, be excluded from participation under any education program or 
activity receiving Federal Jtaanolat assistance" (with certain specific excep- 
tions). Since al nest every state and local education agency and every college 
or university hits some program of federal assistance, this legislation applied 
generally to education programs for every age level. 

The provisions of the law and the concomitant regulations have signifi- 
cant Implication for phystoal eduoatlou and sports programs for girls and 
women. Essentially, physical education classes must be scheduled on a co* 
educational basts with teaohers assigned to olassss without regard to sex. 
Within the class, students may be grouped according to levels of skill* however, 
girls are not required to compete with boys in boo> contact sport, such as foot- 
ball, basketball, and wrestling. 

In athletics, equal opportunities and comparable conditions for partici- 
pation must be provided for girls and boys. Where team selections are based 
on skill or the activity is a contact sport, athletics may be provided through 
separate teams -for males and females, ft* separate teams, are offered*- the 
Institution may not discriminate on the basis of sex in provision of neoessary 
equipment o~ supplies or In any other way, but equal aggregate expenditures 
are not required. 

Where a team in a non-contact sport, membership of which Is based on 
Skill, Is offered for members of one sex and not for members of the other sex, 
and athletic opportunities for the sex for whom no team Is avaiisble have pre- 
viously been limited, Individuals of tha^sex must be allowed to compete for the 
team offered. 

Institutions are requested to select sports and levels of competition which 
effectively accommodate the Interests and abilities of members of both sexes. 
Unis, an Institution would be required to provide separate teams for men and 
women in situations where the provision of only one teahrwould not "accommo- 
date the Interests and abilities of members of both sexes. " This provision 
applies whether sports are contact or non-contact. 

filamentary schools were given one year from t)w*ff?ietive date of tht* 
regulations, July 2.1, 1975 to comply. Secondary schools, colleges and uni- 
versities will have up to three years. 3 



Legislation and Regulations, Public l aw 92-318, Title DC, June 23, 

1972. 
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Title DC has Jeen given a positive reception by the public, educators and 
leaders of youtL, Opportunities for girls and women fn pbyeloal education, sport 
and active reoreation have expanded and participation has grown. Activtty for 
gtrls and women Is socially- acceptable and has oreated some new spirit In ac- 
tivity for all participants. 

Curriculum'- General 

In physical education, sports and active reoreation the emphasis In the 
curriculum Is on the individual and is directed toward mastery of tfre tools of 
learning and the development of a desire for learning and its continuity. Tbe 
focus Is upon a wide range of experiences and toward helping the student learn 
by doing and also toward learning how to learn. There is an increasing provi- 
sion of a wide range of sensory and social experiences to facilitate learning and 
total development. An attempj_te / made to integrate lite whole person wlw all of 
the way8,of U i ruing and of being. Hie new emphasis on developmental physical 
education gives attention to problem -solving, inquiry, creativity and working at 
one's own rate and level of ab!l"y. Attention 13 given to participation by all as 
a process for learning and deve. oping.. 

Although the curriculum Is the responsibility of state and local education 
authorities, either public or private, recommendations are made and technical 
assistance is provided by professional organisations and federal agencies. The 
following are examples of publications and services that are currently being 
offered: 

— . 

U.S. Office of Education - Projects In the National Diffusion 
Network and a study to revise the national norms on the AAHPER 
Youth Fitness Test. . 

Society of State Directors of Health/ Physloal Education, and 
Recreation, Hie School Program of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation - A Statement of Basic Beliefs , f 

President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports, Youth 
Physical Fitness - Suggestions for a School-Centered Program , 
Fitness for Leadership , and other publications and services. 5 



The Society of State Directors, op. clt. 

5 

President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports; Conrad, C. Carson, 
Fxecuttve Director, PCPFS, "Memorandum - Progress Report of the PC PFS, 
12/31/75." s 



Curriculum - Grades K-12 

Cities, dlstHote, counties and states have autonomy In the development 
of currioula and the adrolnistratiou of the school progra m . Typical of the well- 
expressed and forward-looking programs to physical education is mat of the 
state of New York. A euoolnot manual gives the mandate for me provision of 
physical education (briefed). A ourrioulumt to promote activity to attain 
phyaioal fitness, gain competency in me management of me body and in useful 
physical skills, emphasize safely practices, promote individual and; group under- 
standing, provide knowledge and appreciation of physical education activities, 
make each student aware of me effect of physical activity* provide opportunities 
for, personal development, reinforce basic learnings of the otfrrtculum, a our- 
rioulum whloa includes basic and creative movement, rhythm and dance, games, 
peroeptnal-motor skills, individual and team sports, gymnastics, aquatics, and 
where possible, lifetime sports, outdoor learning skills, and other appropriate ' 
developmental activities. An instructional periods K-6 - daily, not less than 
120 minutes per week; grades 7-12 - opportunity for daily physical education, 
two or three times per week required; grades 10-12 may have equivalent extra- ' 
class participation. las traction: by certified personnel - instructors and direc- 
tors. Facilities: districts to provide adequate indoor and outdoor facilities. 
Administrative procedures t curriculum development, evaluation of student 
progress, class size and grouping to achieve objectives, 'plan for special courses, 
camps, 'supplementary personnel, and provision, for pertoxfto reports. ^ 

. The manuat> t3nidelinee for Elementary and Secondary Physical Education 
Programs of the State Education Department of tad State of New Yor£ gives for- 
mer interpretation and instructions for record keeping on skill; attainment, 
physical fitness, attendance, and for the adapted programs in- whtoh the activities 
in a regular program are adapted to the special needs and interests of the handi- 
capped, or for speclnl programming for them. Detailed codes are presented 
. for the use of non-sohool facilities and/or the scheduling of extra class athletic 
activities. 7 

The need for developing a scope and sequence for grades K~12 le recog- 
nized. The beat pla inlng for physical education includes sequences and progres- 
sions which are both practical and developmental. An excellent analysis of a 
folly listed series of skills has been prepared by teachers arid administrators 



Subject: Revised Regulations Governing Physical Education . Aug. 26, 
1974, University of the State of New York, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N.Y. 12224. 

7 

Guidelines for Elementary and Secondary Physical Education Programs . 
April 1975; University of the State of New York, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N.Y. 12224. 
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for one I o Minnesota. The full list Includes aquatics, ball skills, games % gym- 
nastics. Individual and dual sports, posture and body meobanlos, recreational 
activities, rhythms, rope skipping, team sports, track and Oeld, and winter 
b porta. Eaob activity is divided into skill units and Hated as such with a desig- 
nation of the grade levels In which the elements of the activity can be taught 
and developed to the best advantage. 8 

The scope and sequence of activities as recommended for practice in the 
public sohoota of Minnesota are based upon growth characteristics, individual 
needs and interests, and educational needs. The recommendations were made 
lii 1*968 by a committee of teachers. They expressed practices and 'desirable 
outcomes for the futur e which are being pu* into effect. . 

Curriculum - Grades K-5 

In most states the teaching of physical education is a requirement for 
kindergarten through grades 10 or 12. Hie program for kindergarten through 
grade 5 calls for one half-hour Instruction time daily at the lower levels and at 
least one hour dally from grades 2> through 6. The Inclusions of the program 
are most frequently are fundamental movement skills, calisthenics, creative 
1 activities, games and -sports of Individual and team types, relays, rhythms, 
stunts and testing, fitness activities and baste motor skills in perceptual-motor 
development, and movement eduoatioh, which has to do with the process of 
teaching coordination, force, time, space, balance and handling objects. Poli- 
cies and practices for curriculum content differ fn different school administra- 
tions. 9 , / 

V 

Curriculum - Grades 6-9 

Hie activities conducted for children In grades 8 through & give 
emphasis to muscular strength and endurance, cardlo- respiratory endurance, 
agility,, flexibility, balance, coordination and neuro- muscular control In throw- 
ing, Catching, hitting and kicking. In addition emphasis is given to the socio- 
cultural activities related to team sports, to the practiced and accepted forms 
of dance, and to Individual life-time 'sports and recreation activities which give 
the learner a continuous association with, and expression for, outdoor activities. 



A Guide for Instruction In Physical Education , Curriculum Bulletin* 11, 
Code vm A-C-l, State of Minnesota, Department of Education Secondary School, 
Grades 7-12, St. Paul, Minnesota, pp. 2 and 3. 

9 

A Guide for Instruction In Physical Education , Curriculum Bulletin #11, 
Code vm -A-C-l, State of Minnesota, Department of Education Secondary School, 
Grades 7-12, St. Paul, Minnesota, |jp. 2 and 3. 
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Therapeu'Jc and remedial activities or programs are used for the scuderits who 
are not able to participate normally. Intramural programs are scheduled. 

• •■ . 
Curriculum - Grades 9-12 ' ^ 

The activities Included In grades 9 through IZ are team sports, track nod 
field, conditioning, gymnastics, Individual and dual sports (often referred to 
as "lifetime sports* 1 ), rhythm to activities, aquatics and recreational activities, 
intramural activities, corrective and therapeutic practices and scheduled inter- 
school competition are part of the program. 11 

Separation of boys and girls for most school scheduled activities had 
been the norm in these grades until the last few years when emphasis has 
shifted to co-educational participation. 

Curriculum - Colleges and Universities 

The program of Instruction in physical activity, generally referred to as 
the "service" program. Is offered In 95% of the colleges and universities, both, 
public and private. Most schools require physical education, most give credit 
for the courses and moat of them have a two year requirement, although many 
have three or four. Some schools substitute appvr *ed nonscheduled, non-course 
activities. Courses beyond the requirement are offered as eleottves. Classes 
are soheduled within a one hour period and meet either two or three times per - 
week. Some special courses such as scuba diving, skiing, and mountaineering 
may be scheduled seasonally race a week for a span of time lasting several hours. 
Most schools have co-educational classes with some special classes In team 
sports or special Interest courses for men or women. Hie re are more than 
2,200 colleges and universities and more- than eight and one-half million stu- 
dent* enrolled In them, 

In colleges and universities many of the courses are riloftcted towapd\ 
timely activities which have to do with the participants' ages an^r interests. 
The activities are In the social and activity structure of young people. In 
sports classes the sports skills are tau«ht toward competence in performance, 
Sotne of the activities ere of interest to the performer in contemporary life and 
will hpve.fr continuity into life experiences and applications. 12 



Hi 

Secondary School Physical Edurd tton Curriculum. I "tab State Hoard of 
Education, 4 

"n,... 

F itne ss for j_.ea<k rw Mp; l*r«-*t«fcnt '* Council r»n Phvdeal FlmesH, 

I9B4, 
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A brief and general description of courses In one university with s two 
year requirement gives sn hies of Che offerings of that representative school' In 
that geographic area. Brignam Young University Is a private church-sponsored 
university In Provo, Utah, a etty situated near a lake at the edg? of the Great 
Basin In a semi-desert area. It Is located at the "base of the Wasatch Mountains 
whloh rise to an elevation of 12,000 feet. student body of 26, £00 participate* 
in a rich program of Inter-collegiate adMintrimural activities for men and 
women. There Is a two-year physical education requirement which the students 
iqay^neet by taking any one of 70 different courses. These offerings Include 
many forms of dance, team and Individual spqVts, ami outing and* active recrea- 
tional endeavors. Student registration In these service classes averages 15.000 
students per year. 13 < v 

There are variations In course offerings and requirements from school 
to school according to the leadership; the objectives, the finances, and the geo- 
graphic location and climate. 

* * 

Many schools through faculty and department ar - omenta coordinate 
activities and Instruction on an Interdisciplinary basis. >me specially desig- 
nated courses may reflect the best knowledge in aesthetics, humanities, history, 
and sport or dance. Plans for special presentations or programs call upon the 
cooperative efforts of departments In dance, drama, music, and art. 

Many colleges and universities schedule field experiences wMchjnay 
Include earning, backpacking, wilderness living, survival technique*, cross- 
country skHngt and other activities srrsnged (p various multiples and some- 
times combined with natural studies such as biology » geology, end .ecology. 

* ■ 

Most colleges nd universities have Intramural sport* program* for men 
and women. One university or 26,000 sponsors 95 activities, Involving 1. 000 
team* with ovec 30,000 participants and 90,000 participator In Intramural* 
In one year. The number of participants exceeds the number of students becaua? 
htiabands.and wives of students **re encouraged to take part. 14 

School clubs for *ki7fo{« Judo, karate, scuba, backpacking at*) other 
aporta are participated In by students, Usually ur;der the direction of the depart- 
ment of physical education. 

In manv foliage** and untver*ltlt'*t the 'Student rnlon/ t\ *twlAli organ 
izatton housed In the student center, organizes social and sport events which 
may Include blcycHng, bowling, W»nrls f and many other sports and mortal 



Catalog of Hrlifhfim Voting rnlvrrnlty, Provo, rtah Pi?7 • 
Rrlghnm Young I ntvoruCv . ll'^vo, ftah 
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events. Some of the sports are scheduled as competitions within the school or 
on an Interacted or national basis, ' 

Curriculum Emphases 

* * 

The following paragraphs describe program aspects that are befog gives 
*P*fjP consideration In modern physical education curricula In the Dai ted States. 

Physical Fjtaeti 

'A growing real I rat tod of the effects of modern living on the physical and 
moral fiber of United rtatee citizens has caused national leaders to emphasize 
the necessity of promoting health and fitness for people of all ages, especially 
the young, m 1064, President Elsenhower became concerned and established 
the President's Counoll on Youth Fitness. The Council was made up of Cabinet 
Officers In whose departments 32 agencies had programs affecting youth fitness. 
President John f. Kennedy gave the ft trass movement hJs approval and called 
for the attention of the nation to the values of the vigorous life. • The Council 
was continued under Presidents Johnson, Nixon, and Ford and now has tile 
personal Interest and support of President Jimmy Carter. Tt Is presently 
called the President's Couuoil on Physloal Fitness and Spor^aod «a made up of 
national leaders h* the fields of medicine, education, business nod tfidn*jry+ 
sport and; others. The Consultant to the President on Physical FItaesa and 
Sports I a the noted astronaut, Captain Jsraes L. Lovell, USN, Ret. The Execu- 
tive Director la C. Carson Conrad. 

* 

While It Is recognised thst total fltnei" Is the slm of the CouncI! and that 
all aspects of healthful living must be promote I, particular attention Is being 
given to the Importance of exercise In the development of Che physics 1 compo- 
nents of fitness. The effects of technological advances and recent soclo- 
cultural forces on American life-styles point up the significance of the emphasis 
on fitness In school curricula at all levels and In all aspects of living. The fo - 
lowing i ar4ttlona arc but a few of the reasons' for stressing fitness. 

About 30-40*1. of children are overweight;* about 15-43% are 
obese. The figures are greater for adults. 

Modern technology and transportation In many fnrms and the 
wide over-use of television have sul RtHuted for active work * 
:tnd recreation. Many American* show the JcbOltattng effect 
of »edentarv, easy 1H trtn 

Heart disease, the greatest kilit r of Americans, responsible 
for more tenth* than all other causes Combined, often has its 
JnclplenCv in childhood, as do chronic fatigue, low -back pale 
and other chrocm- diseases that pianue^\merlcnn adultH. 
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Many sports, suck as golf, tone la, water aiding, a now aiding, boating, 
and bowling have grown (n popularity. H» Implications here for fitness and/ 
or an expanded, varied curriculum seem obtfoos. (If this account of growth In ' 
sports participation seeme to be In contradiction to the foregoing statements on 
overweight children and adults and sedentary living, consider thayfee partfol- 
pania referred to here, while targe in number, still represent a small propor- 
tion of a population of 212 million people, and that most participation Is seasonal 
and sporadic, .with much of It only on weekends.) 

New findings relative to the significance of appropriate physical activity 
for such vital aspects of human potential as perceptual -motor development, 
building a positive self-concept, overcoming or compensating for physloal and 
mental .handicaps, aesthetic and creative expression through movement, and 
promoting mil development of ohlldren during the early years of life, have a 
marked Influence on physical education content and methodologies. There Is, 
then, a firm and valid rationale for the National fitness effort. 

« 

The concern for fitness (s reflected In the following emphasis In school, 
college and university programs of physical education and sport: , 

More vigorous activities of all types are Included In program 
plans aaeKtf* greater proportion of program time Is given to the 
teaching and participation In vigorous activities. 

More fitness testing 

. racial attention Is giver *o fostering participation Id activities » 
that have particular conditioning value, e.g. , Jogging and run- 
ning, circuit training. Interval training, weight training, 
orienteering, pare ours, equalises, aqua-dynamlos, martial 
x arts and related activities, and obstacle or confidence courses. 

-/ Most states promote speolal teaching units or projects on fitness. Their 
courses of study show plans and give details of tests, facilities and methods. 

7tie President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports assists schools 
and colleges In a number of ways to strengthen programs that promote fitness. 

Outdoor Educati on 

Most school systems and colleges and universities arc giving attention 
to outdoor education. One significant program of the American Alliance for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation Is the Outdoor Education ^Project 
started In 1955. This project has advance! and external the concen^f outdoor 
education to Include education In the outdoors, edu atlon about the use of the 
outdoors, eriucatlt i In conservation and the application of ecological practices 
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to the outitoors, end humaalitio education of individuals, to live belter tn the 
outdoors or a* a result of the experiences they have had in the outdoors. 15 

Schools and colleges and universities ofjer programs or courses on 
campus or as out Of school and summer experiences. Tht activities may be 
conduc te d as d a y c a mp s., to urs, term oampa, sports camps* or scheduled off ~ 
ycampus experiences. Many school districts are obtaining properties and* 
establishing camp areaf as Instruction bases. • 

Among the outstanding public school programs Is. the oue conducted by 
San Juan Unified School District of Carmtohaei, California. Tn die summer of . 
1976 these typical courses were given; 

Mountaineering * 

Cost - 3 weeks at $35. 00 per week - life and travel 4n 
the high country, mountain climbing,' survival 
living. 

Mountain Environmental Study and Survival 

Cost - 10 days - $60.00 - wilderness survival and self- 
sustaining activities, outdoof and safety skills, 
nature Idenflflcatlop. 

t 

Senshore Environmental Study and Survival 

Coat - 10 days - $60. 00 - two days seminar and eight 
days on the shore - how to fish, eat, drink, 
choose 'dlble plants and how to make a shelter 
* and cook. 

BacKoacWng 

fcost - Phase I - 5 days - $30. 00; Phase n - 10 days - 

' $60, 00 - backpacking into wilderness and mountain 
areas, nature observation and study. 

■* Other courses offered were Jua*o, gymnastics, outdoor education, wrest- 
ling, art with sports and recreation activities.*** Provisions are made for 
authorization by parents, transportation, Insurance, healthcare and all instruc- 
tion, supervision, and facilities. 



15 

Outdoor Education - American Alliance for Health, Physical .Educntlon 
and Recreation. 1201 Sixteenth St. , NW, Washington, D.C., 20036. Descriptions 
of projects based upon Outward Bound programs - "Mascoma," "Project Chal- 
lenge" and "Project ho" sponsored by New Hampphtre State Dept. of Education, 
Concord 03301. 

r. 

H San Juan rnlflec' School District, Ci.rmlchael, California 95(108 (Seven 
Summer Camp Brochures 1975). 
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"Project^ Adventure" In Hamilton, Massachusetts* features a curricu- 
lum component In physical education based upon the Outward Bound concept. 
It Is Included in the National Diffusion Network. 17 

Colleges and universities offer leadership courses for outdoor education 
through' departments of physical education, recreation, botany, youtti leadership, 
anthropology and others, - 

• Agency camps and private camps exist in some plaoes and they abound in. 
other areas. Camp costs for a young person In such camps as YWCA or Boy • 
^couts of America may be as low as $1.00 U.S. per day. Private camps may 
run as high as $10. 00 or more per day depending upon housing, services, and 
special activities. • v 

Programs are offered for students at all the leyeis of schooling and 
many schools or districts provide special opportunities and activities for the 
handicapped to participate In outdoor education and its activities. 

\ t 

Movement Educat ion 

r m " . 

Movement education If a process or form of physical education which is 
gaining new emphasis and proponents. Although^wne.persons have been pur- 
suing- theJaacnliigS--^^ 

years, the Ideas have developed, matured and fooused on new concepts, 
activities, and methods. Movement education is a developing and widely prac- 
ticed form of physical education. It may constitute a large portion of the 
teaching in schools where the teachers are prepared to gufdo student progress 
in a total learning experience through movement education. As generating idea, 
movement education is s contemporary phenomenon, a strong contributing 
factor in modern physloi 1 education, and an 'educational process whloh will 
spread In Influence, application and effect as its ways become better known 
among professionals. It has many varieties and expressions, particularly in 
the lower grades, and Its Influences and practices are applied In the upper 
grades, high schools, and colleges and universities by teachers who have 
mastered the concept. • They must learn how to develop and Interpret the process 
and the principles of the action to succeed well. The statement by a committee 
of teachers and supervisors In the state of Minnesota explains that movement 
education seeks to develop: awareness of the self in physical movement, aware- 
ness of the body and its capabilities, and awareness of movement components. 



"Project Adventure" Educational programs that work. National Diffu- 
sion Network, United States Office of Education, Washlngt, D.C. • 
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The emphasis ts upon effective movement* to meet life needs, to explore 
knowledge and expe-'lenoe, to oreate, and t wittolpate In a problem-solving * 
pr^asa. Hie Minnesota state Comss of Stutfy welders movement education 
In these dtvtsloi&t fundamental movement exper^^, movement education 
through ball skills, movement Eduoatton through f&yifcm, movement education, 
smnm-ani self m8« n g aoavlH « 4 ? movement e&H»8len~ ^ujft timiblfe^ftnd^ 
apparatua ( and movement education thresh rope skipping. • 

Fewptual-Motor Idnoatton ' ■ > 

■ - * ' *■ 

Peroeptoal-motor education ts Included In physicaLeduoatton programs 

particularly at the elementary level/ Aottqn and response Is developed around 

simple perception, and movement itself Is uaed'to fiinoourage and stimulate the 

learner to be more perceptive. Hie* plans and mechanisms In perceptual-motor 

eduoatton have been employed successfully with the handicapped and retarded. 

Teaching practices and research are Improving the techniques and advancing 

their application. ' 

c . / 

Not only Is peroeptual-motor education used successfully with the slow 
learner, but marked progress In educational attainment oan be accomplished 
with normal persons. 

Perceptual-motor ijrograms in^lwtBo^d^m-ipace orientation; vtsriaT 
perception, auditory perception, kinesthetic awareness, tackle experience, and 
motor skill. The learnings gained may be valuable In and of themselves; collec- 
tively they become part of the whole of human existence and help to develop 
learning power and total ability. . * 

Lifetime Sports « 

to recent years, Increasing attention Is being given to Instruction and 
participation |n sports that oan be played throughout life. The training of 
teachers and the expansion of facilities to Include suoh sports, particularly 
In secondary and postseoondary schools, has been marked. Archery, bad- 
minton, golf, tennis, and bowling are among the activities that have been * 
introduced In sohool currloula. A national project which featured clinics for 
teachers and the development of useful and attractive materials oontrlbuted 
greatly to the extension and Improvement of Instruction In lifetime sports. 
The project was administered by the A AH PER under a grant from the Lifetime 
Sports Education Foundation (no longer in operatton). Lifetime sports are now 
Included In clinics being conducted by the President's Council on Physical Fit- 
ness and Sports. * 

Movement Education for tho Elementary Schools : Code VHI-A-E-lOa, 
State of Minnesota, Department of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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. D ance Education * 

Dance, in many varieties of expresslonal forms, is Inohided in curricula 
at all levels. It Is. considered to be tm essential and significant component of 
tBe elementary sohooi cur rloulum. •••*"*•''•>" 

It Is "vised In movement education and perceptual -motor development; It 
Is baste to staging games and folk daneej It becomes part of ifte rhyme and 
cadence In rhythmlo playi It assumes representative and mimetic forms In 
creative response. It Is Included In secondary physfcal eduoa^on Upward the 
• • ends of social, developmental, self expression and activity, m colleges and 
universities dance may constitute a large part of the program and may Include 
modern dance, folk dance, ballroom danoe, ballet, and other forms. 

, Danoe is dependent upon learning motor skills and gaining competencies 
but It goes deeper into the realms of human learning, expression, and life. 
Danoe employs oreatlve and artistic qualities, gives meaning to many other 
learnings, and is a human refinement of thought and endeavor combined. 

Associated Learning 

Educational processes oaliior the teaching of elements which consolidate 
— _and4^_meanlngi to student learning. Two examples of hciw. other .siudiea^may .* 
be correlated with physical education follow. , 

Many books which are written for children and youth to be used as texts 
or supplementary readers deal wHfc sport, play and recreation activities. Most 
are we'll written and deal appropriately with the subjects and all contain suitable 
and colorful illustrations. 

.1 • 

Art instruction and projects in schools often give attention to the games, 
sports, activities and recreations of youth. Displays, posters, paintings and 
other representations give enoouragement to young people to observe and under- 
stand sport through the expressive forms whloh they produce. • 

Special Education and Adapted Physloal 
Education for the Handloapped ' • 

For the handicapped who have restricting or limiting conditions Imposed 
upon some of their abilities to learn or to respond or to perform, there are 
^ Increasing attempts to provide educational opportunity and support services. 
Two main professional concerns for education result: (1) to give educational 
' opportunity to the handicapped and*(2) to develop leadership for programs for 
the handicapped. . ' • 




Experts in foe Held .prefer to consider the handloapped person as one, 
with many remaining Wftapalred Qapaoiftap. Those who bays developed the 
'guidelines foi programming of ate baqdlodpped under that philosophy, consider 
&at the student should be toept as* close to the regular orogram as possible. 
The term 'taalastrejpm 1 ! lr applied to &te process, 19 The program Itself ts 
— I'a^p^ri'-wh^p^-p^ssfe l e , to t h e f m ^ttonal capacity and V e need of the 
student, Establishing separate classes for the Impaired or handicapped should 
be the usual practice, and such scheduling occurs only when the regular courses 
cannot be adapted to the needs of the handicapped*' 

* - • 

The i»nn ,! handioapped n is usually allied to those who are spfceoti lm^ 
paired, learning disabled* mentally retarded, mentally disturbed, hard of 
tearing, deal, orlgpied, partly etghted, or blind* *° 

A paper prepared for tills report describes the program of physical 
.education for the handicapped: 

The alms and objectives of adapted physical education are the same aj 
for otner students In other situations t self-realisation, human relationships, 
.civic responsibility and economic self-sufftelenoy. The special elements 
Included In programmed activity are those which Improve or correot Individual . 
deviations, adapt activity to Individuals who may developsktll and knowledge for- 
— parJMpaJioii^evel^^ and the motor ability level 

for performance, and provide activities to meet the specific needs, Interests 
and abilities of the handloapped. Two practices >xlst tor" Inoludlng the handi- 
capped In physical education, sport and active reoreattoni One Is to Include 
Mhem In the regulsr program of activities making such adaptation of the proce- 
dures or the activities as^may be necessary to accommodate the participant; 
the other Is to schedule special activities and*oourses for tfte handicapped. Hie 
aim and objecft«e In either case must be to present developmental activities to 
those with* limitations so that they may participate safely and successfully in 
r<swardln# and self-realizing ways. 
»■ 

Federal legislation and programming give support to states to participate 
In training, research and demonstration projeots In physical education type 
aotlvitles for Impaired, disabled and handloapped persons. 



A Guideline for Adapted Physical Eduoation . Curriculum Bulletin #31 
Code vm A-E-C-6. Minnesota State ^Department of Education* St. Paul. 
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Professional Staff for the Handicapped In Looal Public Sohools. Spring 
1970, U.S. Department of Health, Eduoation, and Welfare, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1974. 
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i 

Most public and private Institutions and agenoles give attention to the 
needs of the handicapped through physical education, adapted physical education, 
reoreatlon, sports, outdoor experiences and oamp activities. 

♦ 

Most or all of the activities In the regular program of a school or agency 
aW participated in fay the handicapped, and especially Is this true If tike person 
,ls "malnstreamed". Reasonable and thoughtful adaptations are made by a know- 
ing and oaring teacher* Special* courses as needed for those whose differences 
are marked are &% times necessary, and a sultsole structure of adaptations, 
activity and program provide for participation of those with conditions whloh 
may limit normal activity or response to a moderate adaptation of a regular 
activity. % ' • 

In evaluation It is important to realize that the Individuals In an adapted 
program have many oauaes for their conditions, and thatraelr abilities and the 
manifestations of their handicaps vary, too. Appraisal Is made of performance, 
aohhft/ement and progress In physical fitness, general development, emotional 
stability, social awareness, sports and skills, and In motor, psycho-motor, ' 
and perceptual-motor development. 

Some general appraisals of the participant oan be made on the basis of 
the degree of active Involvement, Interest and response, expression of satisfac- 
tion or achievement, friendly relationship in the group action, tactile and 
responsive learntng, tdnesthettc" movement, vtsuaXThterpretatlon and response, 
verbal response, anjJ physical response to stimuli. „ 

t 

For certification of special teachers of physloal education for the handi- 
capped, some states require taking courses In special education or the passing 
of a-otvll service examination. Needed action toward certification should be 
taken by professional bodies and service agencies. Many fields have already 
given some speoiar attention to the handicapped: fchysloal education, reoreatlon, 
speech therapy, -dance and many others. Professional preparation practices 
vary in different Institutions where a program of preparation exists. Seminars 
and conferences aid In the development and the Interchange of Ideas. Publica- 
tions in many fields disseminate Information. Continued and more technical ' 
research Is needed for building a basis of understanding and for establishing 
praotlces and courses which lead toward certification. 

The American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
maintains a consultant on Programs for the Handicapped. 

The Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. , Foundation has sponsored seminars, re- 
search, and projeote for the mentally retarded and conducts the program of 
Special Olympics, a program In sports participation and competition. 
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The Division of Innovation and Development, Bureau of Education for 
&e"HandtoappedV Department of Health, Eduoatlon, and Welfare has stressed 
coordinated pirogrammatlo research, and ts concerned with speoial consideration 
and servtoes for the handicapped. 

A |a JUtonelota Or repwseiifettvf of oae^ of tJ^^^nitaiepo^ 

grams. The stated purpose Is to "meet die specific needs of pupils with physical 
limitations, mental limitations, psycholortoa} or behavioral problems, or- 
special learning disabilities. It Is further stated that "the Individual worth of 
a student must be given foremost consideration; the student should be regarded 
first as a human being and second as a person with some limitation. 

Special effort has been made In some oases to care for toe seriously 
handicapped. An outstanding program conducted by a minority group ts the 
Chtnle Valley School, Navajo Indians on the Indian reservation In Northern 
Arizona have built an exoellent facility and established a school for the severely 
retarded. Host of the children and young people Ttve at the school from Monday 
morning until' Friday afternoon of each week. There- they are oared for In 
learning health habits, motor skills for play, and simple habits and mechanics 
of movement for living. They are taught language use In Navajo, traditional 
stories,, arts and crafts, and Navajo play forms. They learn to dress them- 
selves, feed themselves, and help one another. 



Dropout Prevention ■ > 

Students are encouraged to remain In school through graduation from 
secondary school and to pursue an appropriate career tn the postseoondary years. 
Many educators and sportsmen believe that strong physical education and sports 
programs can help bold students tn school. 

A stud- by Cleveland, Ohio public schools shows that students who were 
potential dropouts but who participated In athletics remained tn school, while a 
significant portion of non-athletes, who were matched to the first group In other 
characteristics did drop out of school. The New York City public school district 
replicated the study and found the same statistical results. 



* 



A, Guideline for Adapted Physical Education . Curriculum Bulletin #31, 
Code Vlll-A-E-C-6, Minn. State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
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B. Sport and Active Recreation in the Schools 

•i * * 

* 

Extra-olaes Activities 

These activities are organized and administered by the Individual schools. 
In elementary sohools. Intramural, extra- mural, and raoVeaHnn aoHvitleB are 
usually Informal and depend upon the resources of the school and community. 
One of the difficulties facing many elementary and seoondary sohools Is mat a 
large nmrber of children are transported to and from school by bus. Ifce need 
to soheduter extra-class activities wlmta the limited school day In .such, schools" 
Is a problem and often results In diminished opportunities for children who are 
transported bv bus* " ' i 

»„ # 

The extent of extra-class activities varies widely^ among sohools and 
coLeges. Some secondary schools and a large number of oolleges and unl- 
ver.- Itles operate- well-organized Intramural programs that Involve a large pro- 
portion of the student bodies. Information on the numbers of participants In the 
Intramural, sports olubs, and recreation activities of seoondary schools Is not 
readily available. The sports governing bodies of oolleges and universities 
maintain Information on such program^ and report It. As an example, the 
Hatlonal Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) reports that Its members, spon- 
sor more than 50 Intramural sports. The number of Institutions and the total 
participation are given for various sports. Basketball, the most popular intra- 
mural sport for men, Is offered by 550 Institutions of the NCAA and 362,375 • 
men took part In 1971-72. The most popular Intramural sport for women that 
year was volleyball, with 374 Institutions offering It and 61, 144 women partici- 
pating. The NCAA also shows more than 50 different sports olubs sponsored 
by its members with participation by 86,000 men and women. 22 

mterscholaatic and Intercollegiate Athletic s 

Most secondary schools (Usually beginning In grade 9) and colleges and 
universities conduct "athletic" programs Which include several sports. In 
s • most oases the Institutions belong to a league or similar organization, which 
sets regulations governing eligibility of players,, competitive schedules, ate. , 
and adopts official rules of play for each sport. In addition to looal or regional 
organizations most seoondary schools are members of a state high sohool 
activities association whloh is directed by school officials, mostly secondary 
, school principals. The state associations belong to the' National Federation of 
State High School Associations. Full details of the operations of the Federation 
are presented in its 1974-75 Official Handbook, Which provides a comprehensive 



22 » » 

The Sports and Recreational Programs of the Nations Universities 
and Cclleges . NCAAHeport #4. 
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overview of secondary sohool a&lettol 89 Most state associations publish 
luiadbooki, or guide* which give Ml Information on* their athletic programs. 
Since athletics It a part of total education, state and local boards of education 
• have ultimate authority, m some cases* tikes* boards have developed strong 
policies, end regulations on toter-eoholaetto athletics. For |he moat part, 
board* of education set a broad framework, employ me ooaohee and other per- 
sonnel, provide some additional financing* but leave me day-to-day operations 
'to me sohool staff and athletic associations. 

Moat colleges and universities belong to a regional organization, often 
called a "oonferenoe, n There are some exceptions tnotadtng major universities 
mat operate mdependent|r. m addition to me athletic conference, mere are 
athletic associations In which colleges and universities hold institutional member- 
ships* Hie associations provide administrative and cooperative services and 
mates national policies for their institutional members. Among me associations 
are the following: _ 

' National Collegiate Amletto Association 
National. Association for mtercoUegtate Athletics , 

. Association for mtercoUegtate Athletics for Women 
Natfcnal Junior College Amletlo Association 

'Ite responsibility for the athletic program of the college or university 
rests with the board of supervisors, board of regents, or similar body/ Some 
Institutions have an athletic oounoll made up of administrative officers, faculty, 
alumni anp* others. Most Institutions employ a full time director of athletics, 
ooaohes and other personnel who are responsible to the president of the Institu- 
tion. . ' 

Beyond the governance of athletics, various professional associations 
recommend poUotes, standards, qualifications of personnel, and other aspects 
of high qualify programs* Among such groups are: 

» • » 

Society of Stats Directors of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
National Association for Girls' and Women's Sports, A AH PER 
National Association for Sport and Fhyatoal Education, A AH PER 
National Council of State High Sohool Coaches' Associations 
National Council of Secondary Sohool Athletic Directors 

Women's Sports 

This Information (s given by the liaison office for sports for gfrls and 
women of the American Alliance for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 



1974-75 Official Handbook, National Federation of State Hl„h School 
Associations. 
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Current Status of the Association for Intercollegiate 
Athlettoa Ur Women 

Number of Member Institutions: 7*3 

Projected Number of Participants (based on 1974-75 figures): 50,000 
• . Number of Sports OffesQji at mstltuttons (1974-75. figures) 

Range: 1-20 Mea,n: 5,6 v 

Estimates about Status of Collegtate Programs In United States 

> Number of Programs: 1,000 ooHeges/unjverslttes 
Participants (1975): 80,000 
Project Increased growth each year. 

Data on Girls' teterscholastlc AAuletios 

According to Sports Illustrated, December 22, 1975, 1.3 
mtillon blgh school girls nave been active In sports tn 1975, 
an increase of 342% In four yeare. 

The number of sports offered probably varies depending on 
popular attitudes In the community as well as the size of the 
school and the financial status of the district. 24 

* 

The AlAW conducts regional and national tournaments In 
bowling, aoftbail, volleyball, basketball, swimming, golf, 
badminton, tennis and gymnastics. 

Special Problems 

Organized athletic programs for elementary and Junior high students 
present problems. Questions may be raised about: the nature of the program, 
the extent of Che program, promotion by outside sponsors, groups, and other 
elements. Many educators advise against highly organized sports for young 
children because of potentially harmful psychological effects, distortions of 
values, and possible physical harm In body-contact sports. The AAHPER has 
published. Desirable Athletic Competition for ChUdrgj of Elementary School 
Age , which offer j recommendations for school sponsored atuletic competition. 



24 

Report by Johnson, Karen M. , American Alliance for Heaith, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, December 1975. 

C J pgalrabl e Athletic Competition for Children of Elementary School Ago , 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
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There are eome negative aspects of tournament competition in the Inter- 
scholastic sports program. Chief among these Is carrying' tournament compe- 
tition beyond me local or atato level til attempting to determine regional, sec- 
tional, and national champions. Bduoators consider mat there ts little additional 
value to the participant* w oontfnue'to tournament oompetltioa beyond the state 
level. The oondaot of soon tournaments Interferes wife fits educational program 
by requiring additional time away #om school. Furthermore, the number of 
teams participating in tecrnaman* oompetttton is very small compared to the 
total number participating or competing in a jiven activity. Extending the 
fieasoc tb accommodate -mese few teams at the expense of the total program la 
considered to be undesirable. 

t 

Administration 

(1) Claasifloation. The primary ortteria used in classifying students 
for intramural and tntersonolastto sports are age and grade, m at least one 
state, an age, height, and weight combination score is used for grouping stu- 

• dents. But the formulae now. being used were based on measurements of children 
of more than a generation ago and are obsolete. They are probably less valid 
than age alone ton> today's students. 8ome educators are searching for a prac- 
tical index of physiological maturity to use as one of the criteria. Within the 
broad groupings of age and/or grade, factors of ma1arl^_and sUH affect tte 
selection and classification of competitors. 

(2) Medloal requirements and care. A common requirement for stu- 
dents participating In Intramural sports and a general requirement for partici- 
pation in Intersoholastio athletics Is a medical examination. Hie examination 
is usually given annually by the family or school "physic tan. Some school 
system! Include the examination of athletes aa part of the health services that 
they provide. Because careful examinations take time, the trend ts toward 
thorougi medloal examinations given less frequently if s oholce has to be made 
between that and more frequent, ousory examinations. The publication. A/ 
Ouldgjg Medloal Evaluation of Candidates tor School Sports , by the Amer^an 
Medical Association gives detail. 560 X 

Medical care for tnose participating to the intramural program during 
the school hours Is sometimes provided by s school nurse who Is qualified to 
administer first aid and who cannot! fy the doctor on call. Special care of 
students competing in the Intramural program after school hours (s left to the 
supervising teacher In o barge of the activity. This may or may not be an 
Individual trained In flrat-ald procedure. However, In moat schools tho 
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A Guide to Medical Evaluation of Candidates for School S ports. AmcH-' 
can Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
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administration has arranged for qualified medlon! personnel to he on 6a\\ should 
the need for medical r ire present Itself. 

^ ^ • 

InierschohisUe sports practice sessions usually are also conducted 
without Immediate supervision of a doctor. The majority of those supervising* 
practice sesaidhs are trained Is administering first- aid and also can be tn 
contact with a doctor who Is on call. In rare Instances, particularly during pre- 
season conditioning, a member of the medical profession may bejjh attendance 
and available to treat any accident. 

A doctor or qualified Individual Is generally In attendance for competition 
between two or more schools. Usually* this Individual |p one who has an interest 
in sports and provides this service without cost to the school. When such a per- 
son is unavailable, those supervising the competitive program arrange to have a 
doctor on standby so that they may make Immediate contact in case of an accident. 

During Interscholaatlc competition at the highest level, and in contact 
sports, some schools have arrangements with emergency crews who are quali- 
fied paramedics and have ambulance service available. Sometimes such services 
are available on the site (n addition to having a physician present on the field. 
An increase In litigation related to the provision of emergency service by 
physicians In some communities Is causing a problem In obtaining adi uate ' 
medteal supervision of sthlttftc programs. 

Many secondary schools assign as "trainers" teachers who have Interest 
and training In the care aad prevention of athletic Injuries. While only a mini- 
mum are certified athletic trainers, such personnel have training itr first-old 
techniques and the care and treatment, of Injuries and perform well In supervising 
a preventive program in both the Intramural and Interscholaatlc levels. 

The question of the adequacy of measures now being token tn secondary 
schools for the prevention and care of athletic injuries has received national 
attention recently. An act of Congress In 1974 called for a national survey of 
current practices* The National Center on Educational Statistics -Is mm eon- 
ducting a study using a representative sample )f secondary sohoo^, The* result* 
of this study, whlchwill be ready In about a year, will help determine If It Is 
feasible to have some form of federal assistance to have the service of athletic 
trainers In schools. 

■ i 

!Sk*>t all students participating In either the intramural or tnterseholanic 
sports program are Insured by the schools against accidents. At «me time, 
schools required such students to participate In low e<mt Insurants* program* 
However, as premiums for this tvje of Insurance Increased, parents declined 
to assume the extra r(wl$ hecaune the nujorltv were covered under i dfmtlv 
health and accident Insurance policy* At the present time, many •schtuds rr<j<tn«i 
Undents to participate In school -sponsored Insuriner progriM' <mb >.*« \ v. .iivrj 
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la signed by the parents stating students ere covered undsr some other (near* 
once policy. Because of the possibility of long and extensive treatment arising 
out of a sport-related Injury, several state high school associations cave pro- 
vided their member schools with astoundlngly large Insurance programs. In 
case of very serious Injuries, such programs take qver after the first $2,600 
Hits beer expended. ■ 

* ■ » 

In reoent litigation, courts In some states, have held schools liable for 
Injury to students participating In Intramural or inter-sobolastio programs. 
Because of this, schools carry a blanket liability policy which Include* protec- 
tion not only for sports participation, but also to cover general attendance at the 
school. While such insurance Is expensive, schools subscribe to ft because of 
liability suits which have t*>en filed. 

Tbr? sltustfco Is different In the coUeges and universities where most 
provide a health service for which students pay a fee. They also require evi- 
dence of a medical examination, with recommendations for adjustments of the 
Individual's studv or living conditions, if necessary. 

Services for intramoral athletics are usually provided by the sfudent 
health service. Most Institutions employ one or more mam physicians and 
other medical personnel and athletic trainers for Inter-collegiate athletic 
teams. 'Physicians are almost always present during athletic events and are on 
call during practice sessions. Trainers are available during all athletic activi- 
ties. Moat college trainers have learned their work through experience, serv- 
ing under tha guidance, of o physician a; d o'her qualified trainers. An Increasing 
number of universities are offering com <ea In athletic- training and sports 
medicine and are also insisting on emnloying only Ijrfchly qualified trainer** for 
their athletic teams. • 

The number of physicians who are specializing In sports medicine is 
Increasing. The . .tt rlcen College of Sparta Medicine, a fast-growing organisa- 
ilon, provides a «iseful lorum for cooperation among physicians, physical edu- 
cators,, find e*erelHe physiologist. 

The American Medical Association lias maintained a Committee on 
Medical Aspects ol Sport;* tor the past fifteen or more years. This Committee 
has been extremely effective in: <1) upgrading the qualifications of physicians, 
caches, trainers, and physical educators, <2l using expertise In athletic 
x wdMoning and » rapeutic treatment of athletic Injuries, and 0) promoting 
needed research on such matters as wc 'I as on the Improvement of protective 
urnt and training and playing facilities, 

The ra»?<< of mah> ami female participants In physical education classes 
ha^u all.- one !o one. In Intramural and Intarseha'aatic spo 'a program?*, 
:%\ •pr«>*tmutcly oro and one -ha!f times as many hoy* participate In this organized 
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program. It is anticipated that difference will be reduced aa more competitive 
opportunities become- available to girls. However, many believe that following 
the present marked increase In girls' athletics, the number of participants will 
stabilize with the ratio of approximately three to two, the majority being male 
competitors. 

The number of sports activities available for male and female Inter- 
scholastic participants is approximately equal. In some instances, there are 
more sports activities oonducted for girls than there are for boys. For In- 
stance, this is true in Wisconsin where there afre 17 sports state championships 
available for girls and U available for boys. 

Hie number of activities varies In direct proportion to the interest of 
the participants. There can be no exact comparison made because each school 
district is autonomous. 

In almost all cases, the participation of boys and girls, men and women, 
in intramural, tnteracholastic, or intercollegiate programs is voluntary.' 

• » 

Financial support for college and university programs' comes from 
several sources. Usually, the salaries of coaching staff, In whole or in part, 
come from institutional funds. Also, in most Institutions, the students arc 
Charged an athletic fee. The remaining source of Income is the receipts from 
admission charges. ,ln many institutions that third source, coming mainly from 
football and basketball admissions, helps to finance Intramurals and Inter- 
collegiate athletics In other sports. 

Recognitions and Awards 

Educators generally believe that forms of recognition tfnd awards at 
elementary and secondary school levels should be simple and of little intrinsic 
value. llilt> principle is rather generally practiced in school intramural and 
athletics programs. Ribbons, certificates and sometimes inexpensive medals, 
or trophies are given for excellence In intramural events. Sometimes, wall 
plaques are inscribed with the names of outstanding performers or teams. 
Individual participants (n In terse hoi as tic athletics are usually awarded a medal 
•or small trophy or watch charm, or school 'letter 1 ' (monogram) which can be 
worn on a jacket or sweater. Sometimes a jacket is given. 

' "Varsity" team member* In colleges and universities are given awards 
similar to {hose described above, but sometimes more elaborate. In mvny 
institutions, recruited athletes are given a scholarship which pays for t ilUon, 
room, board, laundry, books, and a nominal sum (e.g. $10 per month) for 
miscellaneous expenses. Scholarships are awarded primarily to athlete* who 
can qualify for football and basketball teams and <*econdanly to varsity level 
participants In other sports. Members of a championship u lm In a major 



sport or winners In tournament competition may also receive a symbolic award, 
e.g. , a medal or ring. The praottoo of offering merchandise prizes or rewards , 
is tn conflict with accepted educational philosophy and violates the amateur code. 

Recruitment and Scholars hips 

. The .recruitment of players for intersehelastto athletes Is not a serious 
problem. However, the recruitment of outstanding secondary school athletes 
by colleges and universes is a matter of continuing concern. Most conferences 
and national athletic o: >; nlzations have specific rules, governing the proselyting 
of school students. The seoondary school principals, coaches, and their asso- 
ciations also attempt to shield mese students from excessive pressures of 
college recruiters, sometimes with Indifferent suooess. Some professional 
sports organizations have maintained restraint In recruiting the seoondary school ' 
or college athletes. Recently, however, some professional sports teams have . 
persuaded n small number of unusually talented young persons to join professional - i 

teams rather 'than to participate on university teams. A publication of the 
National Federation of State High School Associations, Guide to Collegiate Re- 
cruiting describes contacts, entertainment, and offers.™ ""** 

» 

Standards for college or university, athletes on scholarships are 
generally the same as the requirements for other students. That is, the recip- 
ient of a college or university scholarship must meet the requirements for all 
students who will enter the Institution. Athletes must also maintain a level of 
scholarship that represents normal progress toward meeting the Institution's 
requirements for graduation. Because of the heavy demands of practice, game's 
and travel upon the student athlete's time and energies, some colleges and uni- 
versities provide academic assistance through tutoring and/or summer courses. 
In general, the college athlete must carry a study load no less than the minimum 
and maintain a set standard of grade-point average to remain eligible for parti- 
cipation. 



Guide to Collegiate Recruiting , National Federation of State High 
School A iBoolations. 
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Chapter m 

METHODS 

i 

<> - • 

A. General 

• * «• 

The methods employed In physloal eduoation and sport Instruction are 

similar to and are based upon tne same principles that direct go'od teaching in 

all subject matter fields. ' The procedures for the directing of individuals and 

''groups and for organizing lines, squads and teams are learned tn professional 

classes and employed to the best advantage In teaching situations. Class organ 

ization exists to get the teaching done, not to make a point or a display of the 

organization Itself. Methods are employed to get the teaching and learning 

directed toward student progress. Some group activities are conducted most 

appropriately tn an informal manner for the trend is toward less formality and 

structure in olass organization. Classes are taught hj^a teacher who plans the 

situation for the stidents, demonstrates, discuss^^ 

improvement, and continues to work for acceptable student accomplishment 

and evaluation. Contemporary education provides teaching stations, learning 

centers, and opportunities for self direction. 

* » 

Some special techniques are employed in the teaching process. They 
may be used singly 01 several at a time, giving emphasis appropriately. The 
State Education Department of New York State gives attention to several plans: 

> * 

- sport unit design 

organized around a particular skill or sport 
includes skills, practice, culminating activity 

- theme d< sign 

organized around a local or contemporary interest 
includes skills, practices, displays or presentation 

- conceptual design ' 
an Idea embracing a set of characteristics or facts 

sample concept - ,r Balance" 
a state of equilibrium 
center of gravity over the base of support 
there is, some friction or sustaining quality between 

the support and the surface 
consider balance under varying conditions 
study balance in different positions 
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« e what relation 1$ there tn the concept and increment? 
how can concepte be grouped Sato large concepts ? 
encourage the student to oome up wltfc Idea's and questions 
use the student's Ideas and qtuea|lons, 

• additional Ideas from the guide* N 
words whloh represent balance 

"7"" " sw - ' ' " tair " " . : 

low even 
. wide under * 

strong steady 

ask students to develop their own word Mats to promote 

a basic understanding „ 
add other words and definitions " 
ask a series of questions: 

using words from the list as, how can one 4 be tall and balanced? 
how does a strong balance position look? 
~ after you"fTffi7)5®wcan you be balameW wt®nyo~irsWpr v * - 

- developmental continuum design • ' 

a plan In which learning experiences are conducted sequentially along 

a line from simple movements to complex ones 
the continuum may be within one day, or a unit within several days, 
or in a school year, or through a longer education span of time* 
as, K-6or. K-12. . • 
the .student Is taught and learns how skills are related to one another 

Mfer both proficiency and understanding, 
the body movement and understanding are related to objects when 
that learning Is appropriate. . - / 

f , The methods of teaching usually employ the dtreot teacher to student 

relationship but may be aided by films, charts, video-tape, bulletin board dis- 
plays, hand-out sheets, and such natural and Immediate techniques as the 
teacher drawing on a board, or In the dust or damp dirt of a playing field with 
a stlok. Physical education and sport are taught through advance plans and by 
well thought out methods but they Sj e naturalistic, In many ways, and the effec- 
tive teacher uses the Immediate moment to explain ard teaoli that which may not 
be as well covered by books and films and other prepared materials. 



^uide for Planning K-6 physical Eduoation Programs. State Education 
Department, Albany, New York 12224. 
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Teabhlng and learning In any subject matter field are dependent upon a 
whole person teaohing and a whole person engaging In whole learning. Modern 
theory of education oalls for a teaching procedure and a learning response which 
brings Into play the learning processes which are called;^ 

• cognitive learning 

this Includes facts and aoademlo skills 

affective learning • . . ' * 

thts Includes structuring, applying, judging, adapting 
and Interpreting 

psycho-motor learning 
this Includes ways of moving, responding, thinking, 
knowing, and moving 

« 

Teaching for student learning in any subject matter field Is on the basis 
of comprehension, interpretation, application, and conversion Into Individual 
response. Particularly Is this true in physical eduoatlon and sport where 
activities are conducted or the student Is given the oppOTt^tty ^understand ihe~ 
facts and the principles, to think, and to apply the knowledge and the skills In 
moving and responding. 

B. Specific 

■* 

Some specific educational methods have been given new attention, new 
names, and new emphasis. These are currently being employed well by good 
teachers toward constructive ends: 

- - Contract teaohing. The teacher, with the students, develops a plan 

for accomplishments with key points for progress and the final objec- 
tives In a clearly stated form. The students understand the process 
and the points of progress, along with the ultimate objectives. Each ' 
c. student "contracts" with the teacher for the quantity and quality of 
work which Is to be completed, in return for the mark appropriate to 
the accomplishment. The Initiative and the responsibility which lie 
with the student may free the teacher from putting unpleasant pres- 
sure on the student and give the teacher the responsibility for guiding 
and challenging students. 

- Competency.tr sts. The skills for an activity or the units of skills 
, Incorporated Into a major skill are analyzed for their method of 

teaching and learning. The student through any or many approaches 
Is taught how to accomplish the skill and to perform It adequately. 
This plan Is motivating and Is best used when the teacher and student 
have some considerations for all of the objectives of physical edu- 
cation and sport. 
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Accountability, That whlcji the teacher and the student can 
definitely set out to accomplish, they attempt to achieve. Snelr 
degree of accomplishment Is based upon objective and subjective 
measurement as may be appropriate. This term is being commonly 
user' education and applied to teaching .and learning conditions. 
The ways of accountability in physical education are being upgraded 
with the improvement in professional commitment, methods of 
teaching and techniques of evaluation. Though both the teacher 
and the student are to be neld aceountableln the teaching-learning 
process, accountability, as a term, Is, In modern practice, most 
often applied to the teacher. 



Behavioral objectives. Though called "objectives" this is really a„ 
teaching method. The teacher and the student understand whaUs to 
be accomplished. The teaoher plans and conducts the instruction in 
such a manner that the student may understand correctly and move 
and respond appropriately? thus the student learns what Is to be 
learned, heoomimj more knowing and better experienced as a result 
— ^f-&e-teaching-leamlng process. Behavioral/ objectives is the com- 
mon term, but performance objectives may be a preferred one*, rt 
Is chosen by the California State Department of Education. The 
performance objectives help to achieve the physical education goals 
which -are : 

motor skills 

physical fitness 

self-image 

social behavior 

recreational interest 
Each of the goals Is explained thoroughly and well and It Is shown 
that performance objectives when taught by the teacher and realized 
by the students lead toward the goal.- The use of behavioral objectives 
or performance objectives Is considered to be a teaching method and 
a good example of performance objectives is set forth In a Cali- 
fornia-manual. 2 



2 

Physical Edu cation Framework - 1973, California StUe Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California,; pp. 37-51; United States o! America File #3b. 



CHAPTER IV 



PERSONNEL 

A. Certification - 

. Teachers In the elementary and seoondary schoolrmuet meeT state" 
certification, standards. Some states also have certification requirements for 
administrative and supervisory personnel. Where Junior colleges or oommunlly 
colleges^are considered to be an extension of the seoondary schoolteachers are 
required to meet state certification requirements. In all of the above Instances, 
specialists In physloal eduoatlon— 'teachers, supervisors, and administrators— 
must meet certification requirements that apply to their respective positions, 

The faculty members of colleges <and universities are usually not subject 
to state certification; however, these Institutions have their own standards of 

professional eduoatton, experience and scholarship which they uphold in-the 

selection and tenure of their faculties. 

B. Salaries 

There Is generally no difference In salaries of physical education special- 
ists from those of other educators who have equal experience and responsibilities 

C. Teachers and Specialists 

t. Elementary schools. Up to date Information Is lacking on the num- 
ber of elementary schools In wWoh physical education Is taught by the classroom 
teacher (self-contained) as oortipared to those schools in whloh physical educa- 
tion Is taught by a specialist. Emplrloal evidence Indicates that the number of 
physical education specialists who serve elementary schools lias Increased 
markedly In the past ten years and Is still rlslng-rapldly. Almost all elementary 
sohool children are taught physical eduoatlon, with wide ranges In quality and 
frequency of Instruction. Probably about one-half of the children in grades 4 to 
6 are taught by an elementary school physical education specialist at least part 
of the time, e.g. , one or two days a week with the* classroom teacher expeoted 
fc> fill In on other days. The remainder of the children are taught by classf oom 
teachers. In some Instances the classroom teacher may call upon a physical 
education consultant for resource assistance. In grades K-3 Instruction In 
physical eduoatlon, for the most part, Is given by the classroom teacher, some- 
times with resource help from a specialist. 

Specialists in physical education who work in elementary schools ar ) 
usually certified for grades K-12, although a few states are beginning to estab- 
lish separate certification for elementary schools or are requiring some special 
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training or experience In the education of children ages Ave to twelve. Class- 
room teachers are required to have an elementary school credential. In some 
states, this calls for three to six semester hoars of preparation relative to 
physloal education, m addition, almost all states Include -courses In child 
psychology and child growth and development In the certification requirements 
for classroom teachers. 

* *' 

Class sta es in e l e m e nt a ry s oh o o ls-averag9^^4B4dn(^r^rtei^aa# - - -- 
25-35 In grades A through 6. The physical education teacher may me^t eight to 
15 or more olasjpseotlons per day and from one hundred to severaLhundred 
different children per week. This teaching load Is a problem which may affect 
the quality of teaching. . 

"Nik 

2. Secondary schools. Almost all teachers of physical eduoatlon In the 
secondary schools are required to be certified as specialists. Requirements 
vary widely among the states In regard to basic courses as well as professional 
courses in physical education with requirements In the latter category ranging 
from 20 to 50 semester hours. Performance requirements .and competency- ' 
based cTTteTpTa~ai^"now being introduced in some revisions of state certification 
procedures. State by state requirements for physical eduoatlon specialists 
are described In the AAHPER publication, State Requirements In Physical Bdu-; 
cation for Teachers and Students . . Some of the Information Is out of date, but 
the compilation presents the variety and scope, of state certification practices, 

Teaching Load • 

The class load of physical education teachers In secondary schools runs 
from 30-40 per period to twice that number. The teaober usually meets five To 
six class periods per day, Thus, the teaching load may range from 200 to 400 
students per day. In schools where physical education Is scheduled two to three 
times per week per class, the teacher may see as many as 400 to 800 different 
students per week. The upper extremes of these figures, of course, exceed the 
recommended number of students and classes for optimum load. In addition to 
their Instructional assignments, physical education teachers usually have one or 
more extra duties, e.g. , directing intramural activities, coaching athletic teams, 
training and supervising cheer leaders and "pep" squads, Or supervising athletic 
events. In some school 'systems physical education teachers may receive a 
moderate additional compensation for certain duties outside ol normal school 
hours. 



*State Requirements In Physical Education for Teacjiers and Students, 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1973. 
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Assistants 

In both elementary and secondary schools, teaching aides and para- 
professionals are being employed in growing numbers. The (employment of 
persons of the same racial, sooial, and similar financial baokp^amds^Ln edu- 
cationally disadvantaged neighborhoods is recelvingrmore and more-attention. 
Aides and para -professionals are used primarily to assist physical education 
teaohers with such matters as preparing facilities and equipment for instruc- 
tion, keeping records, maintaining order In looker and shower rooms, and - 
similar duties. Aides and para-professlonals are not expected to teach but may 
work with groups of ohlldren or individual students under the dlreotlon of the 
Instructor. .-.»,, 

Most state or local school districts do not certify aides or para-profes- 
sionals but do have certain expectations regarding their competence and per- 
formance. In some localities the responsibilities of aides or para-professionals 
are defined rather carefully by teachers' associations or unions. The aide usually' 
serves In clerical work and in caring for equipment. The para-professional 
assists the teacher but is^not left in charge of the class activity. 

The use of volunteers varies from sphool to school. In some Instances 
volunteers are enlisted to assist in some of the duties described for aides above. 
They assist in administering tests, recording scores, or -performing other de- 
tails. Some school districts have policies that discourage the use of volunteers 
in Instructional situations. Certain recent federal legislation requires school 
districts to consult with parents and others (as in advisory councils) to qualify 
for federal funds. Many schools have "booster" clubs made up of parents, and 
othdr interested citizens who assist In obtaining contributions and other support 
for school athletic programs. Organized groups such as the parent teacher 
associations provide assistance and support for school programs, Including 
physical education; One common type of help is In the purchase of equipment 
not provided for In the school budget. 

•. * 

Colleges arid Universities' 

Faculty members who Instruct activity or service courses are expected 
• to have a measure of proflolency in the sport, dance, pr otjier activity being 
taught as well as teaching competency. A bachelor's degree in physical educa- 
tion Is usually a minimum requirement of ^such Instructors, many of whom hnve 
advanced degrees. 

Teachers of professional courses are for the most part persons who 
have advanced degreed In physical education along with a special Interest and 
scholarship In the subject. 

Directors of research, advisors to gradtjate students, and department 
( heads in most Institutions must hold the doctorate In physical education and /or 

•if) 



a related science or specialized field, e.g., exercise physiology, kinesiology, 
sociology. 



Undergraduate students are often employed as non- teaching assistants. 
Graduate students and fellows may be; given teaching responsibilities under a 
master teacher or professor. 

Hie teaching load of a college or university faculty member 1b usually 
18 to 23 "contact" hours per week for activity courses or 12-15 oredlt hours per 
week for professional oourses. Hie credit hour load assumes mat the instructor 
will do two additional hours of work in preparation and st^ent^osultation for 
eaoh hour spent in class. Advising ton theses or dissertations, counseling stu- , 
dents, serving on faculty committees, writing for publication, directing special • 
aotivttios, coaching a team, directing an activity club, developing a demon- 
stration, conducting a research project, working in a professional association 
may run the total work load for a college or university teacher from 40 to 60 or 
more hours per week. 

Special Personnel and Special Training 

Some programs at all levels call for special expertise which is a part 
of the training of regularly 'certified teachers. Scuba diving, outdoor education, 
and several other programs oall for leaders of speoial ability which has been 
gained in scheduled and certify tng seminars and courses. 

Some few educational programs employ an activity expert part or whole 
time to conduct special courses Routings, seminars, workshops or conferences, 

•*<..• '■ 
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CHAPTER V 
. FINANCE 

A. Physloal Education 

Physical Education as part of the educational program baa its funding 
for personnel, facilities, equipment, and other reasonable expenses within the 
school budget. 

B. Sport and Active Reoreatlon 

• » 

' Most of the activities of the program, considered as education, have the 
funding through school and 'eduoatton budgets. Some special expenses for camps, 
outings and other events may call for the student paying part or all of some 
expenses. \ 

School teams, for their equipment, closing, and travel are usually under 
written. Some schools have promotional and fund raising events with students 
and patrons of the school providing some bonus funding to purchase some of the 
desirable extras. % 

The financial support of intramural and tnterscholasttc programs varies 
{rom school to school. Generally speaking, the entire program of intramural 
and other extra-class activities is oofitatned in the school budget for physical 
education. Part of the Intersohotastie program expense is paid from, file general 
school budget. The percentage of financial support' for the Inter scholastic 
' program varies, usually depending upon, the support of the community through 
^income from gate receipts. Commonly, the local board of e&ftation pays the 
salaries of coaches, provides facilities, and furnishes transportation. W some 
communities, the board pays the entire oost of athletic programs. 
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CHAPTER VI 
FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 

A, ftjyslcal Eduoattoo 

Elementary Schools ' 

Elementary schools built to the last 20-26 years have multi-purpose 
rooms or gymnasiums. Most have outdoor play areas of grass or surfaced plots,' 
or thay may have both. Most have, Installed equipment suoh as rings, ladders, 
and bars. Some have various pieces of equipment wbloh oall for climbing up, 
over, around or trough or for swinging, or hanging, or balancing. There may 
be an established sequence for me uses, or the ob|eota may be used for free 
play and Individual expression through oreaMfgr.^ 8ome of the new type play- 
grounds are palled adventure playground, some are more related to obstacle 
courses. 

< . » 

Junior High Schools ^ 

Junior high schools have gymnasiums, outside play arses and sometimes 
swimming pools. Until recently, the buildings were constructed with separate 
gymnasiums for boys and girls. Current programming sometimes schedules 
the gymnasium for shared usage. Hie dressing rooms were planned for separate 
use, are used that way, and will continue- In separate use in the future. Schools 
in the northern states usually have more indoor facilities man do those in the 
southern states. In some states with .intense sunshine part of an outdoor area is 
protected with a sun roof; in some areas of frequent rainfall an outdoor area is 
covered with a shelter roof. 4 

High Schools 

High schools usually have gymnasiums and outside sports areas and 
athletic fields. Some have swimming pools, either indoor or out. Modem 
construction usually plans a high school with land for play areas and Include* 
{ndc t areas for multl -purpose play space. 

■Community Facilities 

Some schools use local commercial or community facilities on o regular 
or occasional basis by arrangement or contract. The facilities most often used 
aro swimming pools, but arrangements extend to howling alley*, roller rlnk», 
ice skating rinks, skiing areas and lifts and some others. 

4 
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Steta PMitning Servteeg 

Most states^ave facilities planning services for physical education, 
recreation, sport and athletics In conjunction with other school building plans. 
Many distribute Charts and diagrams tt> school districts and teachers, "typical 
of such materials are the many on all phases of facilities construction and field 
and floor plans for activities as distribu ted by the State departments of education 
in California and Florida. lj 2 

Special Facilities 

A special effort has been made to p(epare areas for the handicapped. 
Physical education facilities along with general campus planning include ramps 
or elevators and dressing anditollet areas to accommodate wheelchairs. Door 
knobs, railings and flat floor areas and halls have knurled or scored surfaces 
to alert and guide the blind. Swimming pools have ramps and rails for the 
. handicapped. Some high schools and several colleges and universities prepare 
themselves especially with educational provisions for the handicapped. Several 
recent legislative acts require thai recipients of federal funis for construction 
or remodeling make provision for the needs of handicapped persons. 

Most states have schools for the blind where facilities have particular 
KuldfR such as rails, cords, and other features as leads for the nonscelng. 

Some parks and recreation areas have «p«>cial guide ropes ami rail* i r 
the blind. Although not for children alone the Mulr Woods National Park In * *ill- 
fornia'and the Craters of the Moon National Monument In Idaho are excellent 
examples of thought and care in planning. hand guide mil, signs in braille, 
and lead lines to the features te be felt, or directions to hear or smell lead the 
blind along a nature trail of great Interest and beauty. 

Colleges and Universities 

Facilities for colleges range from Inadequate to commodious and 
aesthetic. Dance studios, swimming pools, Kaunas, special exercise and 
therapy roortis, research ami experiment rooms, courts for tennis nd other 
racket sports, swimming pools with diving areas, running tracks with synthetic 
surfaces, playing fields with lights and with or without artificial grass m>r 
exlFt at colleges and universities. Some schools have many f » llltie'*; -»>m< 
hav Ui ' . Some are making marked progress by aitdtng » significant featim *•> 



fJie total development each year <»r two. 



1 fubltcatiuns, Cal. StaU- iwpt. of i'duc.uton, sac ram< •«!»». f 
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[Harm i ng Facilitie s 

The American Alliance for Health, Physical Education snd Recreation 
(formerly the American Association hp Healthy Physical EducaUoo and Recrea- 
tion: references are llateo In the name that existed at toe time of publication) 
has conducted several working conferee on facilities and has produced excel- 
lent publications on various types of Indoor and outdoor areas and equipment. 3 

There are several organizations which give professional service on 
school building construction. Services may be toward ends that are architec- 
tural, utilitarian* aesthetic, durable, convertible, or multi-purpose. The 
counsel ;^ven Is usually available without cost. Two organizations which give 
help on facilities are: 

Council of Educational Facilities Planning 
Dwayne Gardner, Executive Secretary 
29 w. Woe 'fruit Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Educational Facilities Laboratory 
Harold B. Gores, President * 
47? Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 

The United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
prepared a manual which serves as a directive for preparing II' t* and claws! - 
ftcattors of facilities. 

Additional Information about facilities has been Included below In the 
% section on Sport and Active Recreation. 

H sport and Active Recreation 

\ comprehensive list of school and college athletic facilities In the 
l'nl»ed states is not available. Sunn a lint would be voluminous. The farjlnh-t 
used for physical education In elements ,v schools and seoondarv schools servo 
.»» k»r sports program*. In addition manv high schools have access to :\ f -it 
Kill cwdiom. Collegf s and universities In addltlor to the fietlUle* u«(h| f.»r 



i 

I) wo fat* ft (ties. IM4. jj>res*in$ Rtm ms f I'f7>. r t »U< and* nl wr- l»\ 
I at littles t;md»% l'»?l, Equipment and Supplies for Ath l etics, Physi cal Education 
tnd Ry«vration» I •.♦TO; Planning Ar*»as a mi Facilities f or 11 PER. I'*?ft, American* 
\ ;i(i(» n for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 

•» 
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regular physical education classes have playing fields, arenas, stadia, and 
other faculties used exclusively for sports programs. Research laboratories 
and sports medicine facilities exist |n larger universities but are used almost 
always In cooperation with physical educ itJoa instruction and research. A list 
ot sports facilities owned by the 663 colleges end universities that belong to the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association In 1971-72 and earlier years was made. 
Hie evaluation placed on those facilities in 1972 was listed at over $1.5 Mlllor.. 

Some colleges and universities own or have access to special facilities 
e.g., golf courses, ski slopes and boating waters, but there are not common to 
all, Institutions. Statistics on participation In Intramural activities, extra- 
murei sports and athletics such as those presented above, give evfdenoe of the 
faculties which exist to accommodate the programs. 

r . . 
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CHAPTER VH 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
A, Physical EducaUbn 

Excellence In teaching calls for n number of qualities. These qualities 
may be personal and some must be cultivated. 

The Mas t er Teacher 

Good teaching can best be performed by a good teacher . The wholeness 
of ed'u.atton for the whole. child can best be accomplished with a whole person as 
tr acher. A master. teacher is the desirable person to have In the position of 
leadership. 

On teacher education the points fcre made that the teacher must: 

have falthln the profession 

be wise as well as knowledgeable 

know h**, to teach 

be an educated person 

be Involved with the lives of the students 

give of self • 

create a comfortable environment for teaching and learning 
be cur. jus and eager to learn 
know that education is lifelong 
be concerned about the process of tearing 
know that the learner Is the Important one -the tenchvr 1* 
the facilitator 

teacher education Institutions give attention t'>! 
Competency fl;iscd Ton vher Educat ion 

The one who will teach needs many competencies In performance, 
u Mi'hlng techniques* use of materials, and in other emk'a< >r<* which the teacher 
Ih expected to pursue* and ace npllsh* The competencies which the student o* 
the profession Is to m ister are determined, and full knowledge rind rirmonstra 
Uon uf the techniques mum! U« shown. Schools for teacher education determine 
their own competencies. Their rrogram directors have opportunity "i|s« u% 
professionally with others o( Kimll n interest to develop Ideas and plan** ;»nd 

r 
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through the professional interchange to mature a^bodjf of Information which has 
some content in common. Competency based teacher education dusters around 
three main performance qualities. for development: skill centered, knowledge 
centered, and Job performance centered. 

Hie Undergraduate Program ■ 

Teachers are educated tntsohoola with general education courses for 
baolgnjound requirements. The general education background which usually 
Includes history, science, languages and literature, humanities, sociology, 
psychology, and others Is given emphasis and occupies much of the credit earn- 
Irg time In the first two years of the student's professional education. In addition 
to general education the student takes courses which have to do with teaching and 
learning, such as growth and development, philosophy of education and principles 
of teaching. The student in the first two years takes some skill and technique 
classes In sports, dance, and movement education and baste and pre-requlslte 
professional courses of an academic nature on foundations, orientation, Intro- 
duction or principles, and kinesiology or anatomy. Mot t of the professional 
specialization courses are Included In the last two years of a four year program. 

A bachelor's degree (s obtained In four years by a full time student who 
Is assumed to be attending class and actively studying or participating In labora- 
tory work or experiences a total of no less than 46 hours per week. The semester 
and quarter systems give academic credit on such a basis. The credits in a pro- 
fessional education program are distributed approximately as follows: 

General education 45-55% 

General professional education 8-12% 

Specialized professional education 33-47% 

The student In a major program meets the requirements for certification 
In the state where employment will be. Requirements for a foer year major or 
five year major are usually completed in a college or university which Ih a 
teacher education Institution. 

Core and Concentration* 1 ! , 

Many professional education departments organize a group of the basic 
required subjects Into a core which I • required of all students, in addition to 
the core, the student then takes electl.es In the field or In an aren of concen- 
tration. A core Ih Imperative for the background of professional Ktudcnta. The 
many opportunities open for students call for the allowance of elective* or the 
pursuit of a concentration of studies In addition to the core. Some ol the concen- 
trations currently offered are: elementary physical education, secondary phy»l- 
cal education, coaching, athletic training, physical theraj v, community physical 
education or recreation, commercial and industrial programs, and directing 
spas or fitness labor itorlea. 
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Laboratory Experiences and Teacher Training 

• * « 

Obsei ring classes and schools, assisting in teaching, teapfitng projects, 
leade rship and work experiences, and student teaching under direction and 
supervision Jwcome part of the process of teacher education. 

The Graduate Program . 

' The graduate program in pbvsica! education is offered for breadth or 
for depth in the profession, in sonu schools the emphasis Is upon developing 
greater competence in teaching; In others the emphasis is- Upon pursing Investi- 
gation and research. Several plans are followed in a graduate program for the 

Master's degree. ' 

< " 

Mat ter's degree - Major in physical education - no thesis 
Master's degree - Major in physical education - with thesis 
Master's degree - Major in physical education - with project 

Usually the standing of the Institution is indicative oUhe value or the 
standing of the degree granted. 

> ' 

The Doctoral Degree 

The degree, Doctor of Education (Ed. D. ) or Doctor of Philosophy 
(Ph. D. i is usually awarded for two years of academic study beyond the 
Master's. The interpretations in these degrees vary some but usually the 
courses and the dissertation for the Ed.b. give emphasis to education add to an 
Investigation which Is applied, practical or interpretive. The Ph. D. Is usually 
premised upon course work which emphasizes scientific background nnd basic 
research. The dissertation is usually Investigative, experimental or 
statistic*!. 

Teacher Education institutions 

There are pproxlm; t cly 900 colleges nnd universities offering ma tor 
prof sslor 1 1 programs in physical education "which lead to the Bachelor** drgirec 
Some of these degrees are combinations with health or recreation. About 150 
schools confer the Master's degree and approximate!*' f»<> -onfer the Doctorate. 
These higher legrees roav represent combined or separate academic sub-tret 
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« matter In physical education and reoraation and may Include health. 
Professional Preparation - Supply ■ 

■ " o The U. S. Office pi' Education regularly conducts a survey of degrees 
conferred by colleges, and universities. For, the year tP72-78, the latest for 
■ which information is available, the data are reported on the following page. 

<• 

.Most of the graduates In physical education find employment In schools 
and colleges. A small proportion go Into research, physical educatlocr related 
jobs In business and Industry* professional athletics and the armed forces. « 
Increasing numbers of physioal education teachers are specialising tn elementary 
eohool programs. No recent studies Indicating the exact numbers In-elementary 
school physloal education at-e available. A sizable proportion of women earn 
degress In physical education at all three levels. For, years there has been a 
steady demand for Women physical education teachers, particularly In elemen- 
0 tary and secondary school programs. Now that enrollments In schools are 
decreasing because of age-population shifts, soke women Are finding it dtfflouU 
• to obtain teaching positions. The situation Is even more severe for employment 
of men physical education teachers. 8 

The number of persons who have earned degrees In health, physical 
education and recreation has Increased markedly during the past 10 years. The 
tables on* the. accompanying page present data and show changes In these fields 

- over five and ten-year periods during the years 1062-1973. 

• * * 

¥ The number of persons who earned the baccalaureate degree In physloal 

education Increased by almost 140% during the ten-year period. This Increase 
compares to a gain In enrollments In elementary and secondary schools of 
approximately 25%, from 40. 1 million In 1962-68 to 50.6 million In 1972-73. 

- Unfortunately^ there are no comparable- figures for the number of physloal 
education teachers actually employed In the sohoOls and colleges. Probably a 
large percentage of the graduates reported above became employed as teachers. 
In each of the years about 10% of the graduates earned degrees tn non -teaching 
aspects of .physical education. " Evtdencefrom other sources indioates that ?aany 
school systems. employed new or additional special teachers of physical education 
in elementary schools during the reported period. Informal surveys by the 
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President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports show Increases In school 
programs of physical education, reflecting ajwlghtened national Interest In ' 
physical fitness, perhaps Influenced by Prejffent John F. Kennedy. 

. 1J« p^ffto(ner il gain of almost 700% In earned degrees In recreation 
during theS^n •years, probably reflects a growing emphasis on professional 
education fOrVecreatflih leadership and an increase in job opportunities in the 
field, ' " 1 " 

The problems which will be met by men teaohera in the field and the 
competencies which are needed to meet the problems have been studied and 
reported In research studies. ' • 

C ontinuing Education and Preparation in 
Professional Work 

Most school administrators at all levels require that facility members 
continue in education and professional courses during their tenure. Therequli 
ments may be met hy completing courses offered by accredited institutions in 
regular term, summer, or short courses, seminars, workshops* clinic <* r and 
correspondence courses. ' • . 

Participating In course work and gaming higher degrees are part of the 
basis upon which salaried ancrlnlvancementa are premised. Continuity In edu- 
cation sometimes is required to retain the position or the rank. . 

But personal advancement is only one of the motivations. Teachers and 
administrators alike realize the continuous need for professional training while 
in service In order to Improve the quality of teaching, to learn new and Inno- 
vative methodologies and to appiv the 'findings of recent research. State and 
local departments of education, colleges and universities, professional assocla 
lions and federal agencies, singly or in various combinations, sponsor hundred, 
of workshops, seminars and conferences throughout the nation « ach vear. 

The President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports. In cooperation 
with other professional groups, has corductod nearly 100 fitness clinics durlnii 
the past ITyears. Over 120,000 physical educators, physicians.' tcaehers,s. 
administrators, fitness personnel and recreation lender , have participated tn^ 
these clinics.' M stcr U aeh rs ind coaches conduct th< sessions which cmcr i 
variety of fitness -proditt *lm» activities, exercises, and sports 

The American Alliance for Health, Physical Fduentlon, and Recreation, 
also in cooperation with othvrs, has provided Inservlce education opportunities 
for hundreds of professional persons and students concernlnu projects rind pro 
grams ol <» 5J tdoor ediictl'm, lifetime sport.n, physical education and n en ili<*n 
for the handl< ipped. unmnt's athletics, movement educati on, dance, :m i 
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numerous others, Ttoese project developments are promoted through seminars* 
clintos Mutoonferencee on the state, district and national levels. 

Professional Organizations 

Many organisations give structure and leadership to professional func- 
tions adfflhrvtoe. Membership is voluntary. The groups are financed through 
dues and are directed by their own members. There is no federal assistance 
or support although some organizations may quality by application for specific 
research grants or project funds and may carry out the contracts by assignment 
to members. • 

Some«of the organizations providing leadership in the program are: 

the American Alliance for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion (AAHPER), Membership approximately 50, 000. Purpose: To 
- improve the quality of life through instruction and administration of 
education services in health, leisure and movement related activities. 

The AAH PERI b made up of seven associations: . 

. American Association for Leisure and Recreation Services 
. American School and Community Safety Association 
. Association for the Advancement of Health Education 
m, • Association for Research Administration and Professional 
Councils and Structures 
. National Association for Girls and Women in Sport 
« National Association for Sport and Physical Education 
. National Dance Association 

The AAH PER conducts many projects, holds State district and national 
meetings on an annual basis and publishes guides, manuals, Journals, books and 
educational media covering a broad range of subject matter fields related to 
health, physical education am) recreation. 4 

TV ! • are many addltton.il organ! zatlons which provide a high quality of 
professional service to schools, colleges and universities, youth orgartl zatlons 
and sports groups, 

American A< iidemy of Physical Education 
American College of Sports Medicine 
Council of C.ty and Countv Directors of Health, 
Physical Edu atlon and Heereatlon, AAHPfc.lt 



Publication List , American Alliance for Health, Physical Education 
and Hecreatlon. AAH PER. 
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National Association for Physical Education of College 
for Women 

National College Physical Education Association for 
Men 

National Recreation and Parks Assoc I a tt or \ 
Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 

Special interests In academic fields serve as the nucleus for many other 
organizations which consider the psychology, sociology, anthropology or other 
aspects of sport, games, play, dance, or some other forms of expressions In- 
cluded In the general consideration of physical education and sport. 

Professional Publications . 

Professional persons write professional materials for the fields of 
physical education and sport. Publishers distribute professional materials 
which make available a wealth of subject matter on content and m hods in all 
activities at all levjrfs. 

B. Sport and Active Recreation 

Coaches of interscholasdc athletics in practically all public schools and 
most non-public schools are members of the faculty* They must qualify for 
certification as teachers. Some states have Initiated, or are considering, special 
certification requirement* for athletic coaches over and above the regular teach* 
Ing certificate. Many In-Service training opportunities are provided ^through 
clinics, sport courses, seminars, etoj , sponsored by universities, sports 
associations and other Interest groups. Current data are not available on the 
number of coaches who arc also physical education teachers and the number who 
teach subjects other than physical education. A large proportion of tin? former 
Is very likely. f 

Secondary school coaches, and sometimes Intramural directors, who 
workfcfter regular school hours are usually paid a stipend In addition to the 
regular salary. The stipend varies from several hundred dollars to several 
thousand per vear. 

The position of the athletic administrator Is becoming increasingly 
Important to the proper conduct of InterscholasUc sports. Because of otheV 
supervisory responsibilities, high school principals have delegated more and 
more of the work Involving school sports to the athletic director. As a result, 
the director Is In a position to assist in improving opportunities for students to 
participate. He is :i!<u> Ittrison between the local high school \md the state organ - 
I rations which determine standards under which Interschool sports are conducted. 
In large secondary schools this may be a full -time faculty assignment. 
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Coaches in colleges sod universities are uauaUy family members, who 
jiave minimal teaching duties. In large Institution « the coaches work full-time, 
year around in their specialties. Non-coaching pe somiel such as trainers and 
business managers are usually employed by the athletic department of the 
college er university. ' ' 

Almost all college coaches hold a baccalaureate degree and some have 
advanced degrees. Most of them have been" successful athletes. Hie pay of 
college coaches is at least equal to and in many oases exceeds mat of their 
academic colleagues of similar rank and experience. 

Officiating personnel In both tntersoholastlc and intercollegiate athieftoa 
are most often selected and assigned by the sports bodies that control the par- 
ticular competition. They may or may oot be teachers or coaches, but ere 
usually experienced performers or students of their specialties. They must 
-jq&bb qualifying examinations and usually serve an apprenticeship in lesser 
contests before moving into the mass Important levels *of competition, ine 
officials are usually paid at a rate determined by the governing bodies. Prac- 
tically all have a major source of livelihood other than that of officiating. 

Coaches and leaders in activities conducted (n the school program but 
outside of scheduled classes are usually the~fegular certified teachers and 
most often are the physical education teacher ... Some teachers of soecial 
interest or ability may teach and direct activities. 



Coaches attend special seminars, conferences and workshops and re- 
ceive certificates for their participation and/or college credit, in some activities 
as athletic training, skiing, scuba diving, and others there are established organ- 
izations and regional plans for certifying competent leaders. 
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EVAL! ATTON 

• * 

Eva aation of physical education programs, teacher competency, and 
Individual student achievement takes place at all levels anc in many different 
forms. • 

A. Program Evaluation 

» 

U.S. Office of Education National Diffusion Network 

The network promotes the replication of exemplary programs and prac- 
tices relating to various concepts, subject fields, and forms of educational 
administration. Successful physical education endeavors are Included. The 
Office provides funds to De veloper- Demonstrator Projects. These are local 
school districts, the Initiator and developers of the Innovative and. exemplary 
Ideas, procedures, and materials of Instruction. Federal funds are also allo- 
cated to Facilitator Projects. A facilitator Is", a local school district that 
assists another school or school district ftfbecome aware of the program and 
services of the Developer- Demonstrator and to obtain the training and necessary 
materials to replicate the project. Small sums are available to the replicator 
to Install the newly -adopted project. Developer -Demonstrators are projects 
which have presented substantial evidences of program effectiveness and .student 
achievement to the Joint Dissemination Review Panel of the U.S. Office of 
Education and the National Institute of Education. Evaluative materials must 
meet the panel's criteria tn ofder for the project to he endorsed for national 
dissemination.' At the present time, three physical education projects are in- 
cluded among those which have been accepted by the Joint Dissemination Review 
Panel. 

Project Hdfre- - Health and Optimum Physical Education Is an exemplary 
project in elementary school physical education located In Ocilla, Georgia. A 
description of this project of the Office of Education is In the publication, Educa- 
tional Programs that Work and the office of Education periodical, American 
Education !* During the year and one- half In which Project Hop*? has functioned 



"Project Health and Optimum Physical Education, " Educational l*ro~ 
g rama That Work , National Diffusion Network, L'nlted State* Office of Education 

2 

"'T-oiert Hope Kverv -'hlM • Winmr," In Americ an Ed u cate »n, 
I tilted s- «t« «q f if flee of Education. 
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as a Developer-Demonstrator, it has ass sfeed more than 250 school* In 18 
states- to install a similar program. The Stan of Utah which has one of the 
Facilitator Projects tuts replicated Project Hope In over 40 schools. . 

Project Active - - All Children Totally Involved In Vigorous Exercising Is 
an exemplary program of physical education for the handicapped located at 
Ooean Township Elementary School, Oakhurst, New Jersey. This project also 
has been certified as a Developer- Demonstrator Project. 3 Project Active has 
been Included In the diffusion network only since July 1975 and has reached 
seven states and about SO school districts. In Its three-year existence prior to 
. Its ldeiu"iodr In the National Network, the project trained abo4t 600 leathers In 
programs affecting 15,000 children within the State of New Jersey. 

Project Advenfare -- described ujidc^T^butdoor Education 0 In Chapter n 
on "Programs." 

State Validated Projects * 

Ad adjunct of the National Diffusion Network function* at the state level 
In a program of identification, validation, and dissemination (TVD)* Stemming 
from the same federal program designed to foster exemplary practices, the 
IVD process enables the Statr Education Agendy (SEA) to validate successful 
practices and promote their dissemination. The SEA arranges for a validation 
team to visit a project and evaluate it, applying rigorous criteria* Several 
physical education projects have been validated through this procedure* An 
elementary school project which emphasizes physical fitness in Pullman, 
Washington, has received notional attention* State -validated projects may be ' 
submitted to the Joint Dissemination Review P*nei for evaluation and thus qualify 
for national dissemination. 

Demonstration Center School s^ President's 
Council on Physical Fitness ami Sports (PCPFS) 

TV PCPFS, working with Hint* education agencies (SEA), rccotfhues 
outstanding nchool programs ofphvsic.il education In which physical fitness in 
given attention. TV &EA establishes the criteria, (bulHHng on minimal flbies* 
requirements- eM.ihhshiMl by the K'PFS), selects the schools, and wrtlfle* 
them to the Council Hie PCPFS recngnr/e* the sehuot hv means of congratu- 
latory loiters front the Consultant to th< President on Physical Fitness and 
Sports addP'Ksed *o !h* rhtef ^'hooj officer* tin- loeal superintendent of 

schools, ;tnd the prinrlp.il of the * /hoot. I w ruunrtt :ilso disseminate* the 

^fhrcMect Active: All rhtldn-n "!>*talh lnv«'lv«*d In Vhror**u*» F*« TUsln,:/ 
Educational Pr%r v s That Work, N mnn r Diffusion fire^^rk. » Mt* ii % itat# • 
Office of Kduratlon. 
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list of current demonstration centers and ewroumges interested persons to 
visit the sites to observe superior physical 'iducntion programs In action and to 
get answers to their questions about ataiflug, ^scheduling, programming, facili- 
ties, and budgets. 

Currently, there? are 158 ^t^vaMr^nr. center schools In 27 states. 
Accredi ting Associations 

&»veral region^ accrediting awcoelatfinna have functioned over a period 
of years to encourage high standards in school and college programs. The cri- 
teria for accreditation apply to ti» school or institution as a whole and Include 
portions relating to the phyalca! «cfctcal1ot3 program. One of the important 
features of this process Is the < U evaluation that takes place In preparation 
for the visit of the accrediting learn 

The Natlonai Association of Colleges for Teacher Education is the 
accredjtlng body for tt?^ch<n^r»rparMl< nHnstHwtH»fw>. -The evnfc *ti** taairti- 
mentr include Items on tno preparation of teachers of health education and of 
physical education n well as the preparation of recreation personnel. 

State Accreditation 

Most state* have 1 procedures for encouraging elementary and secondary 
schools to meet established standards through stat -level accreditation. The 
criteria are usually established jointly by star? and local «cbool officials and 
other specialists in educational administration and evaluation. School programs 
of physical education are considered within the context of the tital school situa- 
tion. To be recognized as nn SEA- accredited school Is a matter of local pride 
and prestige. In some states accreditation affects the elijeibJIlty of the school 
for certain state tends and, also, the cr-eptance ot high school graduates or thefr 
states In some colleges or universitie s. 

State Program t\ sluauv e Materials 

Some states have levetoped specific physical education evaluative cri- 
teria whirl', cm be used by the sohoo: <>r local school district for well-evaluation 
and prograra Improvement. Su-h eflter?* nav also In? use*; by supervisors or 
<m«ultant« in phvUral vducsllon on toe faff of t»V state edu< >tlon agencv in 
wsrkinn wtth local '-.hoots, 1 sually ihesf evaluative inntrumei .*» art devtdoped 
;w>op»»ratlve.lv bv «tat^ an*' local *ch«>i>l olfl 'ii»l<* and representatives of state and 
)*-. d pr ■< if «"•> ••»! »' ,i> '\s v f wo. .itlnn»- 
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B* Treacher Evaluation 

Efforts to evaluate teacher performance are not as advanced or sophisti- 
cated as some of the methods of program evaluation, fhere Is, however* a 
growing interest in the subject. Hie concept of accountability of teachers, 
administrators and other school personnel for their respective responsibilities 
in helping students to learn and develop Is gaining increased "attention. 

Vi\q processes of evaluation of pupil achievement* have heavy implica- 
tions, of course, for teacher efficiency, ftiere are, however, the stirrings of 
interest in more direct forms of appraisal. The competency- based process of 
teacher preparation, described in Chapter VTI, Professional Preparation, is 
beginning to*be applied to teacher certification and selection. In addition* the 
statement of educational outcomes for students in the form of performance 
objectives tends to focus Increasing attention upon the appraisal of the teacher's 
role as a facilitator of learning. 

(\ Evaluation of Studc*nt Needs and Achievement 

TV- process of "needs assessment/ 9 a taking stock and establishing of 
priorities according to demands and opportunities Ts considered to be an Imper- 
ative in education by many educators. Important Individual and societal needs 
hrc recngnl/ed In the alms and objectives of physical education. 

Data from health surveys v morbidity and mortality tables give us specific 
Information, for example, is noted earlier, 30-40% of children are overweight. 
13-25$ of children are obese, heart disease Is the greatest cause of death, 
and chronic fatigue and low hack pain are common conditions. Many of these 
^ondltionn could bo obviated by early exercise and good health education and 
physical education* Hume may U» remedied. The existence of the conditions 
suggests the* need for program objectives which, through measurement and 
evaluating, would tell how well the* objectives are being accomplished* 

Evaluation ran ooeitr while self monitoring one's nun methods* in addi- 
tion, individual progre^ ,iutl achievement ^re^M^aluatcd in these ways? 

t 'V^rf^«rm;mre ( objectives 

fairing !h* l,e-t ?K* lo ten war*, much nation.*;} lot'-rent has been mani- 
fested the rtfi d to «»xprri h e#KicaA »nal ..mteomes in terms that are mensur- 
able or obs-e vahle, Manv states rue revising their requirements and their 
*n* trurtiojial nutt* rUN *o tnrlud«' .sfudent perl!or«janee measures. A large 
nurrbrr of phv*dral education experiences can i>e analysed and statements v:iv 
\h ?n:ei* tl *\ mUrlp.ttet! performance outcome Determination of the extent to 
•a hi "h inMivhlied < Ki^ef** - ;?l!aln *neh o>ife'»me<; J* ;t dlreet form of evaluation. 
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Contract* 

The method of contract teaching, described earlier, enables both teacher 
and student to establish specific performance objectives and to determine how 
well and when the student has met them. t 

Tests 

Many tests of skill ami physical performance measures are available to 
physical educators. Test* of cognitive learning are available, but many physi- 
cal education teachers :o.«atruct their own knowledge tests.' The American 
Alliance for Health, itoyslcal Education and Recreation has developed a series 
of sports skill manuals containing national norm* for boys and girls ages 10-18 
in archery, basketball, football (boys only), softball and volleyball. The 
A AH PER also has a publication. Knowledge and Understanding in Physical Edu - 
cation , that Includes a body of knowledge on physical education and a chapter on 
teacher-made tests. 

There are tests of the more subtle elements, such as self-concept, 
social awareness and other qualities mit these are used mainly bv the researcher 
and graduate student. Teachers in the day-to-day Job rely mainly upon empirical 
evidenos* and subjective observation of ntudent bohavior for appraif nls of tl Is 
kind. 

Records 



To have accurate* evidence of changes In growth, performances or be- 
havior, clear and consistent irecords are maintained bv many teachers and 
administrators. There seem* to be an Increasing understanding of the necessity 
of maintaining adequate records In conjunction with the evaluative procedures 
mentioned above. 

Proficiency E xaminations 

I \ some secondary schools and a gTowIng number of colleges and uni- 
versities, students are permitted to take a proficiency examination In lieu of a 
required course or unit of physical education. The examination includes 
skills and knowledges that most students are expected to attain during thd course 
9r unit- If thi* student passes the proficiency exam the requirement Is waived. 
Csuallv, the student Is expected to elect some other activity In which a certain 
degree of proficiency is often required in colleges and which requirement rnav 
In* m* *f bv qualifying through an examination. 
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Hie A AH PER Youth Fitness Teat 

This test merits * pec la! mention as It ts the most significant evaluative 
Instrument used fo. elementary and secondary school students. 4 Hie Research 
Councilor the American Alliance for Health, Physios! Education and Recreation, 
developed this seven-Item test in 1858. Under the ausploes of the A AH PER and 
the University of Michigan It was administered to a national sample of youth, 
ages 10 through 17, and national norms were established. Hie test was again 
administered to a representative national sample in 1964-66 by the University 
of Michigan under a grant from the U.S. Office of Education. The same project 
director and similar sampling and administrative techniques were used In the 
second test ar were employed in the first. New norms were determined and 
valid comparisons over the seven-year period were made. -The test (with minor 
modifications and reduced to six items) was administered In 1975 under the same 
conditions by the same project director through a contract made with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan by the U.S. Office of Education. This time reaults of three 
tests over a 17- year time span were compared. 

The current norms and comparative data are provided for boys and 
girls Jointly as well as for, each sex separately. 

Encouraging improvements In fitness levels of American children and 
youth were made between 1958 and 1964-65. One test for girls, the flexed arm 
hang, was new In 1964 -<> 5 and not Included in the 1958 survey. The other six 
Items for glr*d were the same. Using the 5% level of significance as the cri- 
terion, 39 out of a total of 48 comparisons were significantly higher In the 
second test. In most of the remaining nine comparisons, gains were made but 
were not statistically significant. In the case of boys, all seven Items of the 
1964-65 and 1958 tests were comparable. Again, at the 5% level of significance, 
54 out of 56 comparisons were greater In favor of the second test. Th<>re are 
probably several reasons for the >-a!ns. More schools were using fitness tests, 
and especially the A AH PER test In 19A4-65 than in 1958. Probably the most 
Important reason Is that the second test was given at the time when schools 
were still feeling the Influence of President Kennedy's Interest In physical fit- 
ness and were reflecting the work of his Council on Physical Fitness and the 
positive response of school officials and physical educators. The gains In 
achievement are paralleled by Increases in time and Intensity of school physical 
education programs as shown In the Office of Education study, Physical Ach ieve- 
ment and the Schools.*' 



Youth F itness Test Man ual , A AH PER . 

* ' Physical Achievemen t a mi the Schools , I!.s. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
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No such gains are shows between the second and the third tests. The 
norms for 1975 are about the same as those for 1964-65. Among the 40 com- 
parable scores on the boys test, In only one is there a significant difference 
at the 6% level and this one shows a decrease to 1975. In the cfcse of the girls* 
scores, only seven out of 40 comparisons show significant gnins at the 5% level. 
One shows a loss In 1975. Four of the seven gains are In the 660 yard dash 
test (for 13, 14, 15 and 17 year old girls), apparently reflecting a bit more 
Interest tn endurance tjpe activltiea for girls In recent years. 

The/result of the tests were disappointing as there was no Improvement 
i the average level of physical fitness when compared to the previous decade . 7 
i*he lack of Improvement (n the 10 year interval between the second and third 
test probably has no simple explanation. Two plausible reasons may be con- 
jectured. One is that the national Interest engendered by John F. Kennedy's 
support of physical fitness has reached a plateau as far as school programs are 
concerned. The fitness may be maintained but not Increased. Another reason 
Is that there may be a drop-off In school physloal education programs due to 
economic conditions. Guy Relff, present director of the study oonstders that the 
failure to improve may be due to a lack of emphasis on vigorous physical activity 
In the general programs for alt youth. 8 

One possible, but Improbable, explanation Is that American youth came 
close to their fitness potential in 1964-65, and, therefore, should not be expected 
to show appreciable increases, it may be that with the continuous inroads of 
soft living youth did welV to maintain the gains shown In 1964-65. 

Guy Relff suggests that the possible explanations for failure to increase 
In the scores are conjecture as we have no data to support specific reasons. He 
seems to propose though., that we might find nn answer if we had the complete 
answer to the question, "how many kids tn this country have experienced the 
phenomenon of second wind?" 9 

President ial Physi cal Fitness Award 

In 1961, the AAHI*TR made Its test available to the President's Council 
on Physical Fitness. The Councli has included the test descriptions and noxms 
In Its manual, Youth Physical Fitness - Suggestions for School Programs. 10 



Interview with C.uy Relff, University of Michigan, June 28, 1977. 
8 Thlrl. 
J M<i. 

t( ) Youth Physical Fitness - Suggestions for School Programs , President's 
Council on Physical Fitness and Sport. 
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The two organisations collaborated In 1065 to Initiate tbe Presidential 
Physical Fitness Award. Tj earn tills highest U.S. fitness award, aiming 
person - boy or girl between die ages of 10 and 17, must score at or sobve tbe 
88th percentile (based on the national norms) on each of the six test Items. 
Tests are administered by school physical education staff members or by pro- 
fessional personnel In Boys Clubs, YMCAs, athletic clubs, and other agencies. 
Each bey or girl who qualifies receives a certificate signed by the President 
of the United State i and fs eligible to wear a distinctive badge. Approximately 
12 million young people took the youth fitness test during the school year 197*- 
76 and nearly 342,000 of them qualified for the Presidential Award. The cumu- 
lative number of qualifiers for the award during the past 10 years Is 2, 179,886. 
Mora girls (1,261,942) than boys (917,944) earned this distinction. 

AABFER Fitness Awards 

Hie A AH PER provides recognition for boys and girls who qualify at 
elementary, junior high school and senior high school levels. Awards are two 
types, stand ard for achieving at the 50th percentile In all sbrHems and merit 
for reaching the 80th percentile In all six Items. Distinctive certificates and 
badges constitute the awards in each oase. A Progress Award Certification Is 
also attainable by physically limited students. 

An adaptation of the AAHPER Youth Fitness Test was developed In 1968 
for mentally retarded boys and girls, ages eight to 18 and national norms were 
established, Special Gold and Sl've** emblems, representing two levels of pro- 
ficiency, mtvy be earned. 

D. Public Surveys 

A practical type of evaluation of school programs may be Indicated by 
public interest and support, especially In willingness to approve school bond 
sales or Increases In taxes. Special surveys may also be Illuminating. 
Examples; 

National Adult Physic a l Fitness Survey 

Using sophisticated sampling techniques, the Opinion Research Corpor- 
ation of Princeton, New Jersey conducted a personal interview research survey 
for the President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports In 1972. Results of 
the representative sample were extrapolated for the National adult population. 

Among the highlights; 

Ao% of adult Americans (roughly 49 million of 109 million) do not 
engage In physical activity for the purpose of exercise. 
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these sedentary persons tend to be older, less well educated, 
and less affluent than those who do exercise. 

Of the 60 million adults who do exercise, nearly *4 million walk 
for exercise, 18 million ride bicycles, 14 million swim, 14 
million do calisthenics, and 6* 6 million Jog. Only about one-half 
of the walkers and relatively few of the oyotlets, swimmers, or 
Joggers come up to the PCPFS standard of Regular" exercise. 

More than two- thirds of the adults who participated in sporte in 
school and/or college exercise now; fewer than one-half of those 
persons who did not participate In sports exerots $ now. ^ 

The persons least likely to be exercising now are those who 
did Dot have physical education In school or college; conversely, 
people who participated In physical education are more likely 
to exercise than those who did not. 

Ninety percent of American adults favor having physical educa- 
tion in elementary schools, only 4% are flatly opposed to physical 
education; 91% support physical education In secondary sobools and 
In college. 

Of the 75 million adult Americans who have had physical eduoatlon, 
more than 65 million think It was beneficial. Approximately 1. 1 
million persons think It was "bad" for them. Another 9.9 million 
feel It "made no difference," or they have no opinion on the subject. 
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CHAPTER DC 
RESEARCH 

A. Historical Orientation and Background 

Research pertaining to physloal education In the U.S. began with physl- 
otane In colleges and universities In the 1880*s at the time of the Civil War. 
In 1888 the Association for the Advancement of Physical Education presented 
research papers for the first time. Several organizations gave Impetus to suoh 
f todies and In 1828 the Research Section of the Amerloan Association for Health, 
Physloal Education, and Recreation oame Into being. It began the Research 
Quarterly (reports) In 1930, and has continued to the present w$h professional 
work, annual meetings and reports, and publications. « ' . 

Physical education and related research grew after World War I. Back- 
ground sciences and pedagogy prepared the necessary staff and produced the . 
InteresMn the fields related to physical education and sport. Graduate studies * 
and research laboratories were developed. . 

The research Council of the AAHPER was founded In 1942. ttfk f wprk- 
Ing organization of 22 members whose affiliation Is based upon qualification. 
Members serve as associate editors of the Research Quarterly. .The Council * 
has written and published a text, Research Methods la Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation (1949. 1959, 1973); px.dnoes an annual volume, Completed 
Research In Health. Physloal Education, and Recreation . 1 and has prepared \ 
the Encyclopedia of Physical Education which Is now being printed. The Research 
Council has annual meetings. 

Sports medicine, as a field of professional endeavor, la represented 1$ 
the United States of America by a membership of oVer 5,<H)0 in the American 
College of Sports Medicine which holds annual sole* iflc meetlngB, publishes 
a quarterly Journal, Medicine and Science ir, Sport*. , and has published Encyclo - 
pedia of Sports Sciences and Medicine . 

B. Scope of Research 

Some attention is given to physic; 1 activity for optimal education; other 
studies relate to the effects of exercise on the organism In Its aspects or 
totality. The areas of research Includ i exercise physiology, circulatory- 



Published by the American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 
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respiratory endurance, energy cost, fat reduction, psychological maturity, 
flexibility, strength, endurance, body composition, physique, methods, moti- 
vation, and 8 ports sociology and psychology, to name but a few. 

Most research Is performed with human beings as subjects. The experi- 
ments are fully moral and ethical. They are usually exercise oriented, or are 
experiments or Investigations which are monitored with such Instruments as 
tenslometers or dynamometers. Other research relates to physiological response 
to exercise, growth and development, somatotype, anthropometry, kinesiology, 
or learning. Proper statistical analysis and appropriate tests of significance 
are made often with the use of electronic computers. 

C. Some identified Research 

Example of Studies, Intensive and extensive, which have been concen- 
trated over a period of several years: ' 



H. Harrison Clarke, University of Oregon 

r 

Physical and Motor Tests; Medford Boy's Growth Study. 

12-year study on maturity, physique size, etc. , and athletic 
ability In Interschool competition. 
iWparrlson Clarke, University of Oregon. 



Harvard Fatigue Laboratory: Its History and Contributions . 1974. 

A record of the work 1926 to 1946, 
Steven M. and Elizabeth C. Horvath 1 
University of California, Santa Barbara 

Evaluation and Regulation of Body Build and Composition , 1974. 

changes In body build and composition 

variations among athletes In sports 

overweight and underweight conditions 
Albert R. Behnke, San Francisco Medical Center and 
Jack R. Wllmore, University of California, Davlp 

P hysical Activi ty md Health : 'An Epidemiological Study of an En- 
tire Community. 1975. 
physical activity and physical fitness 
maintenance of health and occurrence of disease 

Henry J. Montoye, University of Tennessee 




i nwircwto r f ftfljpf^i muscular endurance - 
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Ttot Moto • Domain and Its Correlates to Educationally Handi- 
capped Children . 1876. 

effects of special programs on growth, performance and 
development of eduoable mentally retarded 
G. Lawrence Rarlok, University of California, Berkeley 

;« Endurance of Young Men . 1945, and Improving the Physical 
Fitness of Youth . 1964, both a monograph of the Society for 
Research In Child Development; Physical Fitness of Champion 
Athletes, University of Illinois Press, 196Ij and The Physio- 
logical Effects of Exercise Programs on Adults , Charles C. 
Thomas Publisher, 1»69; all authored by Thomas K. Cure ton, 
University of Illinois. 



D. Researchers 

r 

Many experienced and mature researchers In the research fields have 
made and are making contributions. Professional persons In their early years 
are attaining research* productivity. Many are using specialized tools and 
sophisticated devices to realize the needs of applicable and Interpretable 
research. * 



E. Research Publications and Reviews 
v 

Among the research periodicals and reviews are the following: 
Research Quarterly, AAHPER 

Medicine and Science In Sports , American College of Sports Medicine 
Prentice Hall International Research Monograph Series In Physical 
Education 

Science and Medicine of Exercise and Sport 

1st edition 1960; 2nd edition 1974 

Harper and Row 
Exercise and Sport Sciences Reviews 

three volumes 1973,1974, 1975 

Academic Press 
Physical Fitness Research Digest 

President's Count'll on Physical Fitness and Sports 2 



'"Physical Fitness Research Dlgrst," President's Council on Physical 
Fitness and Sports. 
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Annotated Resoaroh Bibliography to Physical Education, ggorgfttfon 
and Psychomotor Function of Mentally Retarded Pergong 
AAHFEH 

Mlorofllm PubUoaUoos to Health. Pnystoal Education, and Recreation 
doctoral dissertations and masters' theses on mlorofllm and 
microfiche, dating from 1949, initiated by H. Harrison Clarke, 
University of Oregon 



one of the 16 ERIC Clearinghouses for teacher education includes 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

Physical Fitness/Sports Medicine Information Service 
planned by National library of Medicine 
with other cooperating bodies as a computer 
jased retrieval system 

G. Research Financing 



ft 

F. Information Retrieval 



ERIC — Educational Resource Information Center 




funding usually by colleges and universities In support of 
their own faculty and students In research. # 



Microfilm Bulletins; University of Oregon. 




4 
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CHAPTER X 

OUT OF SCHOOL SPORT AND ACTTVE RECREATION 

The prudent'* Cornell m Physical Fitness and Sports has provided us 

wtth the information In the first part of this chapter. 1 

More *han 29 million young Americans, ages 8 through 21 years, parti- 
cipate in organized mt~ot- school sport programs. Most of thess programs 
operate on a seasonal basis, with the peak of activity occurring during the three 
ftumraer montJss which constitute the traditional school vacation period. 

it is Impossible to provide • reels© participation figures for each sport. 
Most sponsoring agencies are able to report the total number of young people 
served, but mult? -sport programs often do not have accurate Information on the 
aumbers involved In each activity. Young Americans move freely from oufc-of- 
echool programs to school and college programs, depending on the season, and 
It (s quit© common for a boy or girl to be Involved (n two or more sport pro- 
grams. 

A. Administration 

Therms no single body which exercise* administrative or supervisory 
control over out-of-school sport In the United States. Programs are admin- 
ister id by approximately 50 national organizations and by a multitude of local 
agencies and organizations. The national organizations may be divided Into 
five groups: 

a. Sport governing bodies (Amateur Athletic Union, U.S. Ski \ 
Association, U.S. Wrestling Federation, etc.) 

b. Voluntary organizations (YMCA, Boy's Clubs of America, 
Red Cross, Boy Scout* of America, etc.) 

c. Service organizations (American Legion, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Lions, Klwanis, etc.) 

d. Church-afflllated organizations (Catholic Youth Organization, 
Jewish Wolfare Board, Methodist Youth Fellowship, etc.) 



Nicholson, V. L. , Director of Information, President's Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports, 400 Sixth St., SW, Suite 3030, Washington D.C. 
20201. 
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e. Nonprofit sport corporations (Little Let gut Baseball, Pop 
Warner Footba'u, Biddy Basketball, etc ) 

At the local level the major sponsors of oot-of -school sport are cities 
and towns (park and recreation departments), sport clubs, otvlo clubs, volun- 
tary agencies, churches, school systems, private business, and groups of 
parents who have organized for the specific purpose. 

Commercial sports establishments and commercial residential and day 
camps are an important part of the out-of-school sportplcture. Hie commercial 
establishments Inolude 970 ski areas, nearly 10,000 bowling centers, which 
actively promote the formation of teams and leagues. There Is almost no organ- 
ized competition at these establishments but there is strong emphasis on 
Instruction. 

There are slightly more than 9,000 camps in the U.S. , and they serve 
about 3,375,000 young people each year. The camps are divided between those 
which provide intensive Instruction In a single sport ^siketlMll^gymnaattcfi, . 
and tennis are most popular) and those which are more recreational in nature, 
usually with programs featuring aquatic activities such as swimming, canoeing, 
and sailing. 

About 2,000 colleges i<nd universities operate specialized summer *port 
camps for young people, ages 12 to 17 years. Participants pay a fee and receive 
Intensive instruction from college coaches and atblet« s In football, basketball, 
baseball, gymnastics, tennis, wrestling, track and field, weight training and 
other activities. 

8. Alms and Objectives 

Because of Vm jrreat diversity of out-of-school sport pro.j: rms, It Is 
difficult to generalize about th^Jr purpose and how tfoiey fit Into >..?v. overall mmrl 
structure. One of their major purposes Ih to provide m ^rtunities In mieh™ 
traditional summer sports as baseball, swimming, am '£&nls, since the seasons 
for these activities extend W3li beyond the end of the school year. However, 
this would/not apply in oth^r programs. 

Age- group programs, whlc*< are (specially popular In swimming and In 
track and field, serve youm; people who arc not yet old enough to participate In 
school programs. The specialized sport camps often aro used to sharpen the 
skills of young athletes who have been Identify 5 as candidates for .school or col- 
lege teams. 

In some sports, such as gymnastics, tennis, golf, and even baseball, 
tie coaching facilities, and competition offered bv the out -of* school programs 
often are superior to that nvaPihle In the schools. 
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The programs sponsored by churches, volants ry agencies, and recrea- 
tion departrm ts tend to be less Intensive and somewhat more recreational In 
nature, and they servo young people who mav lack the abilities or the desire to 
compete In school and college programs. 

Except in swimming, bowling, skiing, tennis, and a few other sports 
where the numbers of boys and girls are relatively even, and in gymnastics, 
where girls. outnumber boys by more than :wo to one, the out-of-scbobl pro- 
grams largely serve the male population. In baseball and football, for example, 
the participants are almost all boys 



C. Some Major Programs 

Age-Group Stolmmlng-- There or ♦ more than three million Noys and 
girls, ages 6 through 17, engaged in this program. About 400,000 of these are 
••serious" swimmers who train and compete year-round. 

There Is no estimate available of the number of yougg people who swim 
In noncompetitive programs. The number of swimming pools In the li.S. 
% recently passed 1. 5 million, » Almost one mllllon.of these arw on the grounds of 
private homesrabout 200,000 are operated by apartment houses; 25,000 belong 
to schools and colleges; and mo-'t of the rest belong to private cluhs and to 
cities and towns. * 

J .Junior Baseball- Hi 5, 000 voung people, mostly boys aged 9 to IH year 

participate In junior baseball programs. Approximately two million nf these 
are so-called, "Little leaguers, ** bovs aged s through 12 vclirs. 

Country Clubs- There ;*r<< ronn» than !>*0Q0 of thest* clvb* \n ?tK* t \ S, 
They were urlginailv founded a* «ocia! clubH but many now exist largely for the 
purpose o{ providing ^por'* /irUylly for members and tholr famHle*. Appr^xi 
maudy I. 1 trillion bov* and girls engage in golf, tennis, and * wlmmfng, and 
diving at the**/ club*. Instruction, recreation, and "ompetlilon ;u<' stressed. 

B<>u Unit Th< *re .-ire rtenrlv **Vi»MN|j vuoitg league boivl*** M* t).<* f K., 
"bene bowlers e<frnj}e!< ,tt lf*;tst onee n ilurlng the nelson uhirh otwnif 

elgh. rrs°nths tonj;. Another million 'bny* and tfirf* * ^1 v>iu:n t:rv*vV,h 
cj.i^sed 'i^ "reguKn trr T?*e*id*'r^ *d f#. ;ti?t * . 

H I*!**stfi> Ml;H v 'j«>if> \tf:*rd 

The President'*. Ci»onef3 *>n f*hvMr;il R!ne^ :md *\wfl pr-*\id»"- r«\ 
nlilon f< r ( participation lit *\>nriy. ! f >te ,m;trd Is I <mj f»vd-ii p u fi< M 

rnther ch:<n hints level irhf» v<t?m m? -\m »Mr;irH\e btf '5 i *i * »f > 
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efaaeoMflH& o President nre awarded^ tbo-m»ii -ii:^ w^?aeiM^ , Mfleet^>a»tUrtpa« 

Hon roqtil remeata. 

• ■• * ■< * * 

. Hie mtalcum age limit Was rooentljr dropped to 15 years. Therefore, 

secondary sohool yeutfi are sow parttolpattttg. „ , ! 

E.c National Youth Summer Sports Program • 

^ t ooriyyy aM g i rlfl jigra to- 18 ) from low-lnGime f i yrflletf pu rttolpatr — 1 
la a urogram of sports In* traction and competition. Programs are conducted as. 
the oatapuees ot 100 colleges and universities In 87 of ^he largest U. S. cities, 
and they operate four hour* a day, live days a week for six weeks during the 
summer months. Each young person participates In swimming and two ether 
sports The federal government provides $3 million' to meet the expense of 
staff salaries, meala* medical examinations, insurance, expendable supplies, 
and transported where required. Tfoe colleges donate the use of facilities 
and male; items of equipment. The National Collegiate Athletic Association 
provides coordtnatlve services, ^ne program was Initiated by the President's 
Council on Physical Fl^aess ^nd Sport. 



F. Community Education 

* 

Community education embodies the pLUosophy of making school facilities ^ 
and leadership available to all members of the community and encouraging foil 
participation by citizens of all ages in both organized and Informal educational, 
cultural, and recreational activities. Thu schools are kepi open as much as IP. 
hours a day, during weekends, and during holiday periods. One of the male 
features Is the community school director, who usually has the rank of assistant 
principal, the director begins »'ie work assignment In the afternoon and super- 
yises the farUittes' and activities until closing late In the evening. Other leaders 
and support staff are also On duty. during after-school hours. 

Sports, fitness, and other physical education activities hllVe'a^promlnent 
place within an extensive array of program offerings. Statistics m the partici- 
pation of youth In suph programs are not readily available Over 1,000 sohool 
districts provide community education programs. 

. . The Federal government Is providing come ...insistence to community 
education under a provision of the Special Projects Act, which became law In 
August, \974, Funds are provided for grants through the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education to state and local educntton agencies to pay a share of the cost of 
plannln' , establishing, expanding and operating community education programs. 
Grants are also made to colleges and universities to train personnel In this field, 
and the Commissioner If directed by the Inw to establish or designate a 

* » 

S 
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cjearlnghoua* on community education lwortnatio?i and to provide required 
technical assistance. 

G. School -Community Recreation 

In many communities the school district assl its in providing public 
recreation opportunities and a sizable proportion of ^uclvprograms lnc!udes 
physical activities and sports. School district Involvement Is of two types. 
First, In some comrriunltTed" Ther ffrtioot board admtntsters the program. In 
other cases, the school bo*~d mikes school facilities and other resources avail- 
able while another agency em| 1 >ys th* recreation personnel and administers the 
program. The latter system Is predominant. 

H. Navajo Youth Project 

t The Navajo Youth Project, financed by the "Navajo Natlon M and the 
BurWi of Indian Affairs of the United States Government, Is conducting a 
developmental program on the Navajo Indian Reservation in northern New 
Mexico and northern Arizona. The program has been functioning through three 
summers. In the summer of f975 It operated In seventeen centers or com- 
munities In the "Navajo Nation" and In 1976 It expanded to thirty five centers. 
The activities are primarily .« Jfclo-cultural In the Indian manner and give 
emphasis to weaving, painting, story telling, and other cultural arts. 

Special attention Is given to a swimming program In most cases 
conducted In pools Installed for the season. Some pools are transported and 
set up for Intensive programs In swimming Instruction. One beautiful perma- 
nent pocl Is located at Window Rock, the headquarters of the "Navajo Nation. " 
Swimming Is considered to be a needed skill for Navaio children ao tney live In 
an arid land and are attracted to water holes and stream courses. 

Of particular interest Is the basketball program for boys and girls. 
Almost every hogan (native dwelling) or house has an outside basketball stan- 
dard. Impetus was given to the basketball program when eleven years ago, the 
national AAU basketball tournament fdr girls was held In Gallup, New Mexico. 

s 

I. Additional Considerations 

Information about personnel and facilities for out-of- school sport Is, 
to some degree, Implicit In the foregoing paragraphs. In general, programs 
which are operated under the auspices of srhools> colleges, universities, and 
recreation an<1 parks departrnentsusnallv employ professional personnel who 
are aided by student workers volunteers. Special schools and camps often 
employ well -qualified teachers and coaehes on part-time assignment who 
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supplement their regular employment. For the most part, programs sponsored 
bv churohes, youth groups, and sports organizations depend heavily on volunteer 
leaders who assist a nucleus of professionals. In general, there are no formal 
cer iflcatlon procedures for persons who work In out-of-school sport programs, 
but tiany Institutions, agencies, and organizations maintain their own high 
standards lor paid personnel pnd even for key volunteers. 

There is very little research carried on through these programs. How- 
ever, the findings of the kinds of research and evaluation described in other sec- 
tions of this report are often applied to out-of-snbool sport. Some of the groups 
mentioned above do maintain records of participation and performance and also 
conduct surveys related to their particular spheres of Interest. 

p. 

Almost every sponsor provides Information on Its own program(e) con- 
cerning eligibility, schedules, rules, regulations, and similar matters. 

Several professional and/or non-profit organizations promote participa- 
tion and provide publications and services for out-of-school sport. (Some of 
these do the same for school sport and physical edupatlon.) Among these are: 

\Natlonal Park and Recreation Association 
The Athletic Institute 

Others listed or described In other sections and references 
In this report 
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CHAPTEH XI 
SUMMARY 

, A, Physical Education 

Alms and Objectives 

Physical education Is part of the school program, and sport and active 
recreation In their organized forms are considered to have educational content. 
The Inclusions of physical education, sport and active recreation havo educa- 
tional objectives and outcomes. 

Structure, Organization and Administration 

States have the rights and the responsibility to carry out educational 
programs. Programs are formulated by school boards working with educators 
and administrators. Schools are conducted In three levels, elementary, 
secondary, and postsecondary. Education Is usually provided In elementary 
schools which Include children from age 5 or 6 through secondary sdhools which 
include youth 16 to 18 years of age. Most postsecondary education receives some 
support from state or private funding. 

Program 

Lower grade students are scheduled for one or more physical education, 
play, or sports periods per day. Upper grade and high school students take 
physical education two or three periods per week. The focus is upon a wide 
range of experiences, and these vary In different geographic and climactic 
conditions. Physical educaGftm Is required and credits are given. Emphasis 
Is upon personal growth and development and upon Associated learnings. 

Public and private colleges and universities usually have requirements 
of one or two or more years of participation In physical education of sports 
programs. Some schools substitute electlye activities. Most give credit. 

Emphases In curriculum give attention to outdoor education, movement 
education, perceptu il-motor education, dance education, associated learnings, 
physical fitness, special education and adapted education for the handicapped, 
and dropout prevention. 
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Method s" 

The methods for teaching physical education and sport are similar to and 
based upon the same principles and methods that characterize good teaching In 
all subject matter fields. Some of the plans are sport unit design, theme de- 
sign, conceptual design, and developmental continuum design. 

Teaching and learning are dependent upon the educatlonalprocesses, 
cognitive learning, affective learning, and psycho-motor learning. Some of 
the educational methods which are effectively employed are contract teaching* 
competency, accountability, and behavioral objectives. 

Personnel s 

Certification Is required by thPfelates for public school teachers. 
Specialists are used In the larger or more progressive states and school dis- 
tricts. • ..*;•".,« 

College and university personnel are selected on the basis of their 
general competency and often for their special knowledge ancfsklll. Accredi- 
tation standards call for institutions of higher education to maintain a high 
degree of competence In their teaching personnel. 

Professional Preparation 

Most professional schools have standards for competency within the 
required courses, or a general competency which must be met on the specifics 
of skill, knowledge and job performance. 

Most undergraduate programs leading to the Bachelors degree are in / . 
regular colleges or universities where the student completes a four year, post- 
secondary program of general eduction with professional specialization. 
There are programs which offej/core requirements and allow for some varia- 
tions in additional concentrations. Students must successfully complete labor- 
atory experiences in teacher training assignments,, 

The graduate program Is offered for a Master's degree or a Doctor's 
degree. Accrediting agencies demand a high standard of performance for their 
approval. A high degree of Interprofessional participation helps maintain a 
high standard of professional preparation. 

Continuing education conferences and conventions and participation in 
professional organizations aid in positive personnel practices. 
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Publications In the field, professional texts and trade books add to the 
possibility for upgrading of professional knowledge . 

4 

Facilities and Equipment 

* 

Most grade schools have multipurpose rooms; junior high schools have 
gymnasiums and a few have swimming pools; senior high schools have gym- 
nasiums, some have swimming pools, most have athletic fields. Most public 
schools have outdoor play areas. Some are under cover <o protect from rain or 
sun. The provisions vary In different climatic conditions. 



Colleges and universities have the widest variety and probably the best 
accommodations In gymnasiums, swimming pools, dance studios, courts for 
racket games, and outdoor play and athletic fields. 

Research 

Professional organizations, universities, agencies, and Individuals are 
contributing to research In the fields of physical education and sport. Research 
covers program, fitness, values, motor learning, cardiorespiratory response, 
and others. 

Evaluation 

Program evaluation Is given Impetus and support through the United 
States Office of Education National Diffusion Network to emphasize programs 
which may serve as models. Project Hope - Health and Optimum Physical 
Education, and Project Active - All Children Totally Involved In Vigorous 
Exercising, and other State Validated Projects give additional emphasis to 
program evaluation. 

The President's Council of Physical Fitness and Sports, working with 
State Education departments recognizes outstanding school programs of physical 
education in which physical fitness Is given attention. There are 158 demonstra- 
tion schools In 27 states. 

Regional accrediting associations evaluate school and college programs. 
The In-school self-evaluation and continuous preparation Is an Lnportant element 
of the plan. 

Most states have accrediting plans and guides for program evaluation. 

Teacher evaluation Is made by several methods, fellow teachers, teams 
of evaluators, administrators, and by students. 
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Evaluation of students Is madw on the basis of performance objectives, 
contracts, tests, proficiency examinations, specific tests as the AAHPER Fit- 
ness Test and the Presidential Physical Fitness Award Test. 

Public surveys and opinion polls, school sponsored studies, and 
reputable testing agencies have conducted evaluations. 

B. Sport and Active Recreation In the Schools ^ 

Sport Is considered to be part of the educational process, and Intra- 
mural extra-mural, and Intersohool offerings exist with the emphasis In the 
lower grades being on participation, and with competition reserved for the 
upper shades, secondary schools, and colleges and universities, <> 

Informal play, sports clubs, and out of school activities are sponsored. 

High schools are governed by state high school rules and regulations. 

Most colleges and universities belong to "conferences" which are 
organized additionally into self-regulator;? bodies. 

r 

Women's sports in high schools are organized on a state basis and are 
given direction through the AAHPER. In colleges and universities the major 
structure serving as a governing body by consent of its 713 member Institu- 
tions is the AIAW, associated with the AAHPER. Participation by girls and 
women and competition have been growing In recent years and have been given 
encouragement and support through the enactment of Title IX. 

♦ 

Classification, medical requirements and care, financial support, 
recognition and awards, recruitment and scholarships are some of the problems 
that are presented and neod continual attention when teams are In competition. 

Professional preparation of coaches, trainers and athletic directors 
as business managers are a need, and courses and specializations are con- 
ducted for the special training of these persons. 

Facilities and equipment have been expanded and renewed, and these 
physical properties call for timely renewal, replacements, and continued atten- 
tion for their best use. School provisions for physical education and sport must 
be enlarged and enhanced as the trend for out of school and adult activity encom- 
passes more leisure time active recreations. 
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C. Out of School Sport and Active Becreatlon 



Many activities on a seasonal basis and others In special classification^ 
attract youth for their participation. 

Sports governing bodies, voluntary organizations and agencies, some 
organizations, churches, non-profit corporations, and commercial establish- 
ments attract many young persons to their programs. 

Community education, school-community recreation, the Presidential 
Sports Award Program, the National Youth Sports Program, and the Navajo 
Youth Program may represent some of the programming and may typify some 
special aspects of out-of-school sport for youth. 
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